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SPECULATIONS 


IMPREGNATION. 


HERE is frequently an ambiguity 
in words, which very accurate de- 
finitions, and the moft cautious 

and candid conduct, cannot, in every pa- 
ragraph, guard againft. Whatever may 
be the ideas affixed to Conception, Gene- 

A ration, 
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ration, or _Impregnation, we fhall take the - 
freedom of ufing them as fynonymous; 5 
and as implying and including that period 
in the female conftitution, from the injec- 
tion of the prolific femen into the canal of 
the uterus, till the ovum, capable of  be- 
coming a living creature, is completely 
difengaged from the ovaria. This period 
is perhaps the bufieft, and moft important 
in female life; and on account of its in- 
tricate and myfterious phenomena, and of 
the utility which Medicine and Philofophy 
mut derive from a rational and convincing 
explanationof allitscircumftances,italways 
hath interefted the attention and ingenuity 
of every phyficlogift—We look back with 
veneration, as well as reftlefs curiofity, to 
that feemingly humble and unapt ftate 
from whence we date our material origin; 
and we contemplate. what appears to us 
as athapelefs embryo, with as much won- 
cer and embatraffment, as the ftupendous 
fabric, which it afterwards evolves, can 
poflibly extort frem us. Notwithftand- 
ung, however, of every inducement to an 
_ acquaintance 
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acquaintance with our origin, and of all 
the ingenuity which has been lavifhed up- 
on the enquiry; we have {till to regret the 
ob{curity in which the procefs of genera- 
tion is involved; and at the fame time 
we cannot help lamenting the facility 
with which eminent men have adopted 
and decorated very vague and vifionary 
theories: But though thefe men have in- 
cautioufly given way to the fuggeftions 
of imagination, or rafhly adopted the un- 
fubftantial and groundlefs ideas of others, 
they have, by accurate and ingenious ob- 
fervations and difcoveries, added greatly 
to the ftock of ufeful knowledge, and ren- 
dered the path much eafier to others. "The 
anatomift, who was long content to num- 
ber the human bones, and to inform us, 
with much fagacity, where they were fca- 
brous and where they were {mooth.; who 
traced, with edifying precifion, the direc- 
tion of a mufcular fibre, or an evanefcent 
artery ; and who overwhelmed us with an 
elaborate differtation on the right which 
our canine teeth gave us to tear and fwal- 

A 2 low 
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low the flefh of living creatures; fome- 
times turned the edge of his knife from 
thefe idle and unavailing exercifes ; and, 
though his labours were not always {kil- 
ful, nor his dedu@ions unequivocal and 
firm, we generally follow him with im- 
provement and gratitude. | | 
It. were well for us, and creditable to 
Science, tf we could, without further ob- 
fervation, thus clofe the general ac- 
count of the inclinations and progrefs of . 
our predeceflors. But however unplea- 
fant and invidious the refleion—and we 
are too well juftified in the affertion—it 
remains for us to add, that fanciful and 
difingenuous men, by torturing to their 
purpofes real facts and obfervations, have 
thrown an additional darknefs and per- 
plexity upon this fubje&t; and, by their 
fpecioufnels, have left the candid at a lofs 
where to allow their confidence, Thefe 
men, as their ingenuity acknowledges 
none of the ufual bounds of prudence, 
and meets with no difficulties, have creat 
ed or mifreprefented facts, as beft fuited 
the theories they were determined to fup- 
port; 
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port; and, overlooking thofe general laws 
of the animal economy, which are uni- 
verfally allowed to exift in all thofe parts 
of it which have been fatisfactorily de- 
monfirated, and are alfo uniform with the 
laws of nature in fimilar, though more 
enlarged fchemes, they have been hardy 
enough to promulgate laws, local, partial, 
and inefficient. Who would look for fo- 
lidity in the crude and bafelefs theories 
of fuch men? Yet, fuch is the fupinenefs 
of enquiry, and the pronenefs to creduli- 
ty, theories, thus founded, and thus fup- 
ported, haye been forced forward in fome- 
thing like the drapery of philofophy, and 
maintain a tolerably quiet exiftence, a- 
midft the ruins of obfervation and com- 
mon fenfe !—That fuch whimfical theories 
- were liftened to in an unenlightened age, 
was nothing ftrange; but that this fubject 
fhould fill be configned to fuch vague 
and disjointed reveries, when a really phi- 
Jofophical fpirit feems to have pervaded 
every other branch of fcience, is furely 
inexplicable. But is this fubject the only | 

| A 3 ene 
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one in medical phyfiology 0 over which ex- 
treme conjecture is fuffered to prevail? It 
feems peculiar to phyficians to erect bril- 
liant fuperftru€tures, without once look- 
ing at the inftability of the foundation, 
and the rubbifh which conceals it :—error 
is heaped upon error, till the architect 
topples among the clouds, ready to fink 
under the firft blaft which overtakes him. 
While the phenomena of the heavens, of 
the earth, and even of the human mind 
itfelf, are traced with a fteady hand, and 
with all the dignity of philofophy, the 
functions of the human body, in health 
as well as under difeafe, though expound- 
ed with a profufion of fantaftical erudi- 
tion in every medical chair, are, perhaps, 
veiled in as much darknefs, and even ab- 
furdity, as they were in the days of Para-. 
celfus. Were an ancient phyfician to 
rife from his grave, and take a ftep into 
an anatomical theatre, the implements of 
the art, and the dexterity with which 
_ ghey are managed, might confound him : 
but when the learned Pr ofeffor throws 
the 
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the fcalpel afide, and burfts forth in all the 
elevation and fplendour of phyfiological 
oratory, the venerable ancient would turn, 
with difguft from the flimfy and confe- 
quential harangue. No branch of phyfi- 
ology is more expofed to thefe cenfures 
than that of Generation ; and were we to 
trace the opinions concerning it from the 
days of Hippocrates till the prefent time, 
the hiftory would be confidered as one 
continued farcafm on the imbecility of 
medical philofophy. | 

From thefe general confiderations—and 
many more might be adduced, but they 
will appear with more propriety and effect, 
when, in our progrefs through this invefti- 
gation, we fhall be obliged to be more par- 
ticular,—we are led to believe, that the 
theories of generation, long ago promul- 
gated, and at prefent adopted with very 
little variation or improvement, are loofe- 
ly and unguardedly explained; that they 
are not warranted by faithful obfervation, 
and unqueftionable principles; and that 
the whole means, fuppofed to be employ= _ 
A 4 ed 
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ed in generation, as generally demonftrat- 
ed, are nugatory, and inadequate to the 
known effet. The truth and validity of 
thefe affertions we fhall endeavour to efta- 
blifh by a minute and faithful examina- 
tion of the doétrines we have ventured to 
reprobate ; and i in our reprefentation, we 
fhall not, as is too frequently the cafe, flily 
diminith the force of one oppofing cir- 
cumftance, 1n order to render its confuta- 
tion more eafy and complete. If, after — 
this, we fhall prefume to offer an opinion 
of our own, it fhall not be thruft forward 
as a theorem daring the diftruft of man- 
kind, and cherifhed becaufe it is complete, 
original, and new: We fhall lay it before 
the public, becaufe we think it explains 
the phenomena of impregnation in a man-~ 
ner more confonant. to admitted and un- 
queftionable obfervation, and to the ge- 
neral laws of Nature, than what we can 
difcover i in the opinions which we with to 
fee fet afide. 
- As the Author of thefe cemarks: and 
fpeculations dog not then profefs to come 
forward 
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) erword with a complete Theory of Gene~ 
ration, fupported by a body of new facts 
and experiments, he hopes he will not be 
impeached with the vain affelation of 
novelty, or inconfiderate confidence in his 
own ingenuity. His treatment of former 
Theories, and their projectors, proceeds 
not from his ideas of the ftability and 
perfectnefs of his own opinions, and of 
the ripenefs of the judgment which dic- 
tated them : It is only the fictitious af- 
fumption of truths and facts, and the art- 
fulnefs of theoretical mifreprefentation, 
which he prefumes to expofe and repro- 
bate. The opinions of the candid and 
ingenuous, when he is obliged to differ 
from them, he will confider with temper, 
and diftruft of judgment ; and in his turn 
he will wait for the opinion of the world, 
to which he has committed himfelf, with 
all refpect. ‘The diffufion of Science, he 
hopes, will foon fhow how far his opi- 
nions are incomplete; but he will ad- 
vance no fa¢ts which any period of time 
will 
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oe ., 
will render dubious or obfolete, and no 
deductions which fhall be painful to the 
judgment, 


LET 
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LET us then proceed to ftate and to 
review the mode by which phyfiologitts 
at prefent believe generation to be accom- 
plifhed. For this purpofe, it is perhaps 
neceflary to follow them through their 
anatomical defcription of the uterine fy- 
ftem ; but we can fee no propriety, efpe- 
cially in this ftage of our enquiry, in con- 
fidering all thofe anatomical minutiz with 
which their demonftrations are almoft 
ufelefsly protracted, Indeed, were ana- 
tomitts lefs prone to novelty, refinement, 
and conjecture, their labours would be 
much more beneficial to Science ; and we 
would not be perpetually in danger of 
being mifled by thofe cobwebs, which 
microfcopical and fanciful wading through 
a putrid carcafe is frequently hanging out 
before us. 

The extremity of the uterine fyftem, 
without the nymphz, and lofing itfelf on 
the furface of the body, feems not, except 

from 
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from its aperture, and the lafcivious fuf- 
ceptibility of fome of its parts, materially 
ufeful and requifite to generation: any 
particular account of its ftruéture mutt 
therefore be unneceflary, Immediately 
within the nymphz, the vagina, or great 
canal of the uterus, begins to expand, 
From the nymphe till its termination in 
the fubftance of the uterus, this canal is 
of confiderable length, though very differ- 
ent in different perfons; and when dif- 
cended, may be rendered of very confi- 
derable capacity. ‘Thefe properties are 
not only different in. different perfons, 
but alfo vary in the fame perfon in the 
different periods of life, and under the 
violence or infirmities to which thefe 
parts are naturally fubjeéted. _ Notwith- 
ftanding of all thefe variations and varie- 
ties, anatomifts generally favour us with 
as accurate meafurements of thefe, and 
the other parts of the uterine fyftem, as 
an. antiquarian does of a piece of nice ar- 
chiteGiure. Before coition has difturbed 
its proportions, the canal of the uterus 

may 
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may be about five or fix inches long—for 
wé fhall avoid precifion ;~and when its 
walls are thrown into a circular form, 
without violent diftention, its diameter, 
though far from being equal in every 
part, may be’ about a fixth part of its 
length. But, as we hawe faid, there is no 
certainty in thefe meafurements ; and we 
cannot fee how this exadctnefs becomes 
material. After frequent coition, ‘the va 
gina becomes confiderably fhorter ; but, 
at the fame time, its diameter is more 
than proportionally increafed. But as 
every part of the ftructure of this canal 
is confidered, in the prefent theories of 
impregnation, merely as exciting or pro- 
moting libidinous purpofes ; we fhall pafs 
on with the phyfiologift to his examina- 
tion of the uterus, which meets with 
more of his refpect, as he confiders every 
part of the female genital fyftem chiefly 
as fubfervient to it.’ 

The uterus is in fome refpects a conti- 
nuation of the vagina; and its cavity 
communicates with that of the vagina by 


a paflage 
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a paflage fo fmall, and perhaps curved; 
as to admit the fmalleft ftilet with fome 
difficulty. It is of a pyramidal figure, 
with its apex towards the vagina ; but, to 
proceed again to variable dimenfiony, as 
its greateft length is not above three 
fingers-breadth; its mean breadth not the 
half of that quantity, and its thicknefs, in- 
cluding that of the walls themfelves, not 
above one finger-breadth, its poflible ca- 
vity muft be very fmall. This cavity is 
formed nearly of the figure of the walls 
which compofe it. Here again we fhall 
ceafe to follow the anatomift ; for the re- 
maining properties of the uterus, as the 
thicknefs and elafticity of its fubftance, 
the texture of its fibres, the peculiarities 
of its veffels, are acknowledged by him 
not to be directly conducive, or abfolutely 
neceflary, to the firft effort of generation. 
The ‘alleged general turgefcence of the 
uterine fyftem, during coition, we fhall 
afterwards have a better opportunity of 
attending to, Let us- follow him, how- 
. | ever, 
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ever, in what he is content to think ef- 
fential. | 
On each fide of the broad, or upper, end 
of the uterus, the Fallopian tubes, by which 
the uterus and ovaria communicate, have 
their origin. In all their courfe, which 
is of confiderable length, they direct them- 
felves, however irregularly, towards the 
ovaria; and in their progrefs their dia- 
meters, which in their origin in the fub- 
{tance of the uterus can with difficulty 
admit the fmalleft briftle, gradually in- 
creafe, and are about one third of an inch 
when they begin rapidly to converge. 
By this fudden contraction the tube is in 
fact difcontinued ; but part of its fub- 
{tance, continued in another form, comes 
in contact with the ovaria. This conti- 
nuation conftitutes the fimbrix, a very 
fingular ftructure, which in certain cir- 
~cumftances are qualified to embrace the 
ovaria, and to conduct their product into 
the foramina of the contracted tubes. 
{t is in this manner the anatomift efta- 
blithes a communication with the ovaria 
from 
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from without; and though it is not as 
regular and fimple as the progrefs. of an 
artery or a vein, he thinks it will deci- 
fively anfwer the purpofe of pouring the 

femen in fome fhape or other upon the 
ovaria. He next proceeds to confider the 
ovaria themfelves; their fituation, and 
connection: Of their fituation and con- 
nection, except their contiguity to the 
tubes which we have already attended to; 
we have no bufinefs to fpeak. Their fub- 
{tance is fomewhat fpongy ; and they con- 
tain an indefinite number of veficles of a 
dufkifh, femitranfparent quality, the in- 
volucra of which are diftinét, though fimi- 
lar to the general fubftance of the ovaria. 
Thefe veficles ate the ova fo famous and 
fo ufeful in the theories of phyfiologitts 5 
the liquid fubftance which they contain 
poffeffes all the evident qualities of lymph; 
and farther their analyfis cannot perhaps 
be fatisfaétorily profecuted.—An idea has 
at different times gone abroad, and fome- 
times has been patronized by the moft re- 
fpeCtable names, that the ovaria are creat~ 


ed 
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éd to perform offices fimilar to thofe of 
the tefticles in the male; and that the Fal- 
lopian tubes are their éxcretory ducts, 
Nobody will hefitate to believe that thefé 
bodies are glands, or are capable of per- 
forming offices fomewhat fimilar to what 
_we generally aflign to glands ; but it will 
be difficult to convince the moft credu= 
lous, that they fecrete a feminal fluid fimi- 
lar in its perceptible qualities to that of 
the male, and that the Fallopian tubes are 
by any means like the excretories of glands. 
Many whims have we been treated with 
in the records of Medicine, and many ex- 
traordinary arguments have we met with 
to fupport them; but this one feems to 
be fo outrageoufly bold, that to meet it 
with a cold argument, or a fimple obfer- 
vation, would be meeting the lifted fword 
with a glove: 

_ This is the defeription of the parts di- 
rectly concerned in Impregnati ion on the 
fide of the female, as it is given to us by 
the moft authoritative and fafhionable 
phyfiologifts. Our, account of it has been 
B coneife, 
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concife, but we truft it has been faithful, 
although we have with difhculty been able 
to conceal our fufpicions of its abfurdity. 
As the parts of the male, immediately fub- 
{ervient to impregnation, are very little 
concerned in the prefent part of the invefti- 
gation, we fhall not wait to delineate them ; 
but fhall proceed to confider the manner 
in which thofe organs of the female are 
faid to fulfil their intentions ; and here we 
fhall give our fufpicions and reflections all 
the fcope which truth and the feeblenefs 
of the prevailing theories will warrant. 
The little we know of the male femen, if 
we may ufe the expreflion, and the con- 
fideration which is due to it, will appear 
in our progrefs, as it requires to be dif 


euffed.. 
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IN that union of the fixes to whicli 
they ate inftinGively impelled, and which 
in fome manner commences the vifible 
exiftence oF animals like themfelves, the 
moft whimfical theorift hath never ventu- 
red to doubt, that the iniale actually com- 
Thunicates fomething to the female effen- 
tially requifite to generation. Though 
the activity of the fermen has been frit. 
tered away, and its mode of ation been 
tortured by every effort of ingenuity, co- 
ition in the human fubje@ has always 
been allowed to be ineffectual without it, 
On the pait of the female, however, 
though we have heard much of the expul- 
fion of the ovurh from the ovaria, during 
coition, with its train of peculiar fenfa~ 
tions, and of the femen furnifhed by the > 
Ovaria, or other parts of the utérine fyftem, 
We are incapable of eftablifhing the pro- 
bability of any active and effential princi- 
ple being furnifhed during coition. Much 
learning and attention have been beftow- 
B 2 ed 
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ed upon this production of the male; but 
sts nature and properties are, neverthelefs,. 
as indiftinct and unknown as they were 
in the third century. Subjected to the 
microfcope, it prefents, like almoft all 
fluids, myriads of animalcules, with which. 
delufion the ingenious Lieuwenhoek, and 


e 


the more ingenious Buffon, decorated their 
fhort-lived theories; and under the tortures. 
of the chymift, it exhibits an affemblage 
of heterogencous ingredients, completely 
unconnected with any thing which our i- 
deas are qualified to fuggeftto us concerning 
ts real and ultimate purpotes. This fluid, 
whatever its component parts may be, or. 
however it may be generated by the ma ey 
“5 retained in the feminal veficles till it 1s 
zeforbed, or till, venereal enjoyment foli- 
cits its expulfion. When this enjoyment. 
happens—when the whole genital fyftem. 
of the male is thrown into action by libi- 
dinous defire, and exercife—the femen is 
thrown with fome vehemence certainly 
into the canal of the uterus. From this. 
ganal, phyfiologifts feem determined to 
| believe, 
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believe, that the femen not only pafles 
into the alleged cavity of the uterus, but 
that it alfo travels through the Fallopian 
tubes, and is applied by their fimbriz in 
fome very powerful manner to the ovaria. 
It is no fooner applied to thefe, than one 
or more of the ova are completely fecun- 
dated by it; and the fimbrie, ftill affea- 
_ed by the venereal orgafm, are alleged to 
apply themfelves vigoroufly to the ovaria, 
_ ahd inftantly to fqueeze the ova from their 
eapfules. Thefe fimbriz next direct the 
ova into the fuppofed cavity of the tubes, 
and thefe again condu& them’ into the 
fuppofed cavity. of the uterus, where the 
great and complete evolution is to take 
place. All this, tedious and complicated 
as one would fufpect it to be, is alleged 
to happen in the inftant of coition. 

In the infancy of Anatomy, this ar- 
rangement was refpectable, becaufe it was 
fpecious, and met the imagination upon 
its own terms; and when it was after- 
wards ornamented with the affected mi- 
nutie of anatomical demonftration, and 

B3 delineated 
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delineated in the fullen and -faftidious 
pompofity of fyftem, it bewildered, if it 
did not convince. Let us now examine 
the probability of this theory. If it is 
founded on obfervation and truth, it will 
not fhrink under the finger. of inveftiga- 
tion ; and an anonymous author will not 
give evenness: and faith to. cai and bald. 
contradiction. 

We have faid then, that the ‘ARSE 
gift labours to prove the progrefs of the 
femen itfelf through the uterus and tubes, 
‘and that it is directly, and with little or 
no variation in its nature, applied by the 
fimbriz to the ovaria. The femen, in the 
event of coition, is certainly thrown out 
by the penis with fome force; though 
this force muft in fome meafure depend 
upon the vigour of the male organs, and 
therefore muft vary from the loweft to 

the higheft degree of vigeur of which - 
thefe organs can be fufceptible. But this 
fecretion, no matter at: prefent whether of 
a-mild, or volatile and penetrating nature, 
on its expulfion poffefles fo great fithtade 
: at 
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and tenacity, that the projecting power of 
the penis muft thereby be confiderably 
counteracted, and its effect almoft inftant- 
ly weakened or deftroyed. Without this, 
however, or any other afliftance from the 
- diminifhed vigour of the male organs, or 
from the properties of the femen, the ftruc- 
ture and action of the vagina alone are ca- 
pable of fufpending or overcoming theimpe- 
tus which the femen derives from the male: 
Nay, we hope to make it appear by and 
by, that the peculiar ftructure of the va- 
gina is intended for this very purpofe.— 
At prefent, however, we fhall only ob- 
ferve, that the vagina, from its ftructure, 
and from its unchallenged ufe in the act | 
ef coition, is difpofed ftrongly, and in e- 
very part, to embrace the penis; and as 
the glans muft thereby be clofely fur- 
rounded, although it reaches not in every 
perfon to the very limits of the vagina 
~—which by the by there is the greateft 
reafon to believe almoft always happens— 
the flight and momentary impetus of the 
femen mutt thus be very effectually refitt- 

Secreta B 4. ed, 
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ed, and moft probably fubdued. Als 
though the penis fhould not be able to oc- 
 cupy the vagina to its fundus, the unoc- 
cupied. fpace muft be fomehow diftended ; 
and, let this medium be what it will, its 
refiftance muft be effectual ; and if it is 
not diftended, the power or preffure which 
occafions its collapfe, will overbalance the 
impetus of the femen. | By 
But allowing the properties of the fe+ 
men to be noways unfavourable to its im- 
petus, the impetus very confiderable, and 
the vagina to be no barrier to the progrefs 
of it, How is it to force its way into the 
fappofed cavity of the uterus? The apers 
ture which leads from the vagina into the 
uterus, is in fact no aperture at all, Dur- 
ing menftruation, indeed, it is pervious ; 
but the force which 1s able to diftend the 
uterine blood-veflels, perhaps to rupture, 
gay be admitted to be able to divaricate 
even the rigid fides of the os tince, with- 
out deftroying any part of our argument 5 
and if, during pregnancy, the aperture is 
certain, itis ealily to be accounted for.— 
| 3 It 
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It is always defcribed as capable of admit 
ting a very fmall probe; but this is no 
proof that it is always, and naturally, per- 
vious. If I pet my hand into the mouth 
of a cannon, I find an aperture; butif f 
thruft my finger by force between my lips, 
clofely fhut, am I to fay I found an aper- 
ture here alfo? In ordinary converfation, 


‘we underftand it to be an aperture, where 


the forming fides are not contiguous, and 
the paflage between them complete, and 
uninterrupted, This fuppofed aperture 
between the uterus and vagina is of fome 
length. Its fides are rigid and ftriclly 
contiguous, and incapable of fudden dila- 
tation ; and befides, the parts which com- 
pofe it are confiderably prorninent, and: 
often penfile in the vagina; fo that this 
aperture, and that of the penis, can fcarce~ 
ly ever become continuous. How often, 
too, has this alleged aperture been entire- 
ly blocked up by preternatural obftruc- 
tions, and conception neverthelefs taken 
place? Inftances of this have often occur- 
red ; and the precifion and authority with 

| which 
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which they have been recorded, leave us 
no room to evade the argument, by al- 
leging, that thefe obftruGing membranes 
were incomplete, or generated after con- 
ception had been effected. We may add, 
too, that moft of the authors who have 
furnifhed us with thefe difcoveries, were 
highly refpectable, and had. no predilec- 
tion for any particular theory; and we 
may, without the appearance of credulity 
or extravagance, ‘fuppofe that fimilar cafes 
may have often happened, and been bu- 
ried in the grave with their victims. By 
what means, then, is the femen to be en- 
abled to force its way into the uterus? We 
have feen, that the impetus which it de- 
rives from the projectile power of the 
male organs, is feeble and tranfitory, and 
that the vagina and os tinez divide and: © 
deftroy it altogether ; and nobody has yet. 
been rafh enough to fuppofe, that any 
kind of attraction can poflibly exift in 
fuch a ftructure. | 
. An author of the higheft rank, deter- 
mined to place his rendezvous of the male 

~ ‘ : | and . 
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and female femen in the cavity of the u- 
terus, finding himfelf incapable of unty- 
ing the Gordian knot, fairly cut it afun- 
der. He fuppofed that the internal orifice 
ecame open and pervious during the act 
of coition ; and we have heard of others, 
even more daringly hypothetical, who fug- 
gefted, that the penis itfelf, during coition, 
‘penetrated, by this orifice, the cavity .of 
the uterus. The laft of thefe conjectures 
is fo utterly abfurd, and incredible, that, 
to offer to difprove it, would be equally 
ridiculous; and the firft, though it is fome- 
what more moderate, is alike improbable. 
How is this dilatation of the orifice to be 
effected? Although the whole uterine fy- 
{tem, during coition, is rendered turgid by 
influent blood, it is more probable that 
this turgidity muft comprefs than dilate 
the orifice ; and the ftructure and texture 
of the neck of the. uterus feem exceeding- | 
ly unfavourable to fudden dilatation by 
any other means which we can think of. 
From different reafons, we might here 
put an end to our critical enquiry. Many 
of 
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of the moft refpeCtable authors have not 
alleged that the femen paffes farther than 
the uterus; and if we have been able to 
difprove its progrefs beyond the limits of 
the vagina, it may appear idle to profe- 
cute a confutation of its farther progrefs 
through the uterus and the tubes. But 
as many authors, alfo of the greateft re- 
fpectability, have believed in its progrefs 
even through the tubes, and tell us they 
have feen it there, we fhall, for the pre- 
fent, wave what we think undeniable in 
our former arguments, and admit the pro- 
pelling power of the penis to be ftrong 
and permanent, the vagina to be always 
fo accurately occupied by the penis, that 
the male urethra and os tince are conti- 
nuous, and that the fiflure of the laft is 
angi permeable: Let us fee how its pro- 
erefs through thefe parts 1s afcertainable, 
and to be accounted for. Difficult as the 
former obftacles were, we fhall find them 

increafe with every ftep we make. 
All thefe arguments, which were addu- 
ced againft the poffibility of a pervious 
commiunication 
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communication between the vagina and. 
uterus, are equally valid againft the exift- 
ence of a real cavity in the uterus, in its 
natural and unimpregnated ftate. If an 
orbicular and hollow veflel is formed of 
fach materials that it can be compreffed 
without rupture, and its fides rendered 
completely contiguous, its cavity is de- 
ftroyed, and it ceafes to be a hollow veflel. 
Uf the ink-glafs which is fitting-before me, 
when it was flexible and in the hands of 
the workman, had been flattened, and its 
fides rendered as perfectly contiguous as 
two ordinary furfaces may be fuppofed. 
capable of, would any one then have call- 
ed it a hollow veffel, or doubted whether 
its cavity was obliterated ?—It is the fame 
with the uterus. From its ftructure, its 
fides furely coalefce in its natural ftate ; 
though from its texture and elafticity, 
thefe fides may be thrown into fuch a fi- 
gure as may conftitute a cavity.. But in 
coition, with all its uncommon phenome- 
na, what charm have we now left to over- 
come this coalefcence, and form this cavity 
of 
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of the dente and rigid gesile of the uterus? 
Muft we again have recourfe to the 3 impe~ 
~ tus communicated to the femen by the or= 
gans of the male? Though females may 
entertain fanguine ideas of thefe things, 
we muit fuppofe the phyfiologift, toiling 
through the unalarming and chilly organg 
of the dead, can furnifh us with more fub- 
{tantial reafons. He has riot done fo; he 
has left us to lean upon this argument, 
becaufe it is now his only one, and hé 7 
cannot afford to part with it, It mutt 
however avail him now but little. Thofé 
arguments which rofe againft the femer 
effecting its paflage through the cervix 
uteri, merely by the influence of the male’ 
organs, now reappear with double ftrength; 
and the phyfiologift knows not how to 
conceal his’ embarraffment. In this dix 
{trefs, it is marvellous he did not affeet to 
fuppofe, that the fides of the uterus might’ 
act with that attraction which two fmooth’ 
and equal planes poflefs, when proper ly 
applied to each other. ‘Though the ftruc-. 
ture of the internal fides of the uterus 
would 
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would inftantly deftroy fuch a fuggeftion, 
it is as good, though as flimfy, as any o- 
ther argument he has relied on. ‘The re- 
maining arguments, and what the phyfio- 
logift thinks worthy of ftrefs, concerning 
the periftaltic motion in this part of the 
fyftem, andthe turgefcence which he fup- 
pofes to happen during coition, both as 
aiding and accelerating the progrefs of the 
femen, we {hall have a fairer opportunity 
of examining by and by. 

But we have been told by different au- 
thors, and fome of thefe of character, that 
they have feen the femen fojourning in 
this alleged cavity of the uterus; nay, if 
my memory does not fail me, it is faid to 
have been actually difcovered even in the 
Fallopian tubes. Thefe fagacious authors — 
might as prudently have affirmed, that 
they had feen {now in the waters of the 
Jake at midfummer. They did not know, 
or did not choofe to recolle&t, becaufe it 
made again{t preconceived opinion, that 
the femen fubjeCted to heat, efpecially to 
that moift heat which it muft neceffarily 

meet 
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meet with as foon as it is left even in the 
eanal of the uterus, foon lofes its fpifficude 
and tenacity, and becomes very fubtilly 
fluid, and. almoft colourlefs. Befides, it - 
is univerfally acknowledged, that a cons 
fiderable part of the: femen is almoft al- 
ways, immediately after coition, rejected 
by the female. When we attend to this, 
and this is but one inftance of credulity 
and impofition in the theories of Genera= 


tion, we need not marvel.at the aptitude 


to difcovery, the facility with which dif= 
coveries creep into notice, and the folem- 
nity with which they obtrude themfelves 
into fyftems. But had thefe authors had 


‘no particular end in view, no theories to 


fupport and confirm, an increafed fecres 
tion of the natural mucus of thefe parts, — 
would have occurred to them: as readily 
as the {ymptoms of catarrh in the tracheas 
and they would no more have difcovered 
the femen lodged in the uterus or tubes, 
than -they would havg detected the foul 
nefiling in one of the burfz mucofe, It 


aie be added here, in oppofition to thefe 
pretended 
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pretended obfervations and difeoveries, that 
it is utterly improbable to {uppofe, that 
any opportunity ever can occur, where the 
anatomift fhall be able to trace the aQual 
and vifible progrefs of the femen in the 
human female, with any fhadow of fuc- 
cefs; and what he may difcover by dif 
fections of the lefs perfect animals, can 
never be admitted as a proof of what may 
happen in the human fubject. If foreign 
and inappofite inferences are fuftained, 
who knows into what whimfical fpecula- 
tions the phenomena of the more degrad- 
ed animals may lead the torturing vifion- 
ary? The Italian Abbe’s new-fafhioned 
breeches may create more difturbance, and 
embarraflment to {cience, than the honetft 
gentleman dreamed of ; and. his fyringes 
may not always remain in the hands of 
. philofophers. 

However, let us again fuppofe that all 
thefe arguments againft’ the prevailing 
fyftem are inconclufive or fallacious, and 
that) the femen,atually has effected a 
lodgement in the uterus ; flill it has a long 

C and. 
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and intricate track to traverfe, and many 
difficulties to encounter, before it can 
reach the ovaria. Phyfiologifts were en- 
gaged, when they conducted it fo far out 
of its way, to fee it fafe at the end of its 
wanderings ; and accordingly, as the path 
became more perplexing, their efforts be- 
came more daring and defperate.. Hence; 
when they found themfelves unable to 
eatry the femén forward, in the ftate and 
confiftence of femen, they very wifely con- 
verted it into a transferable vapour to be 
elevated as it might; while fome of them 
perfevered in the belief, that it actually 
afcended through the tubes, in its grofs 

and vifible fhape. 7 
The Fallopian tubes, through which the 
femen has now to pafs, originate, by very 
| minute perforations through its fubftance, 
near the fundus of the uterus ;. and increaf- 
ing rapidly in their diameters, their capa- 
cities, when dilated,may be about one third 
part of an inch when they approximate 
. the ovaria. Here, again, however, they | 
fuddenly contra@t, leaving only a very 
| | fmall 


* , 
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{mall opening; while their fubftance is 
ftill continued; and is expanded into that 
membranous plaited and jagged fringe, 
which is contiguous to the ovaria. By 
what law in Nature, by what effort of it, 
is the femen to be conducted through this 
conical and convoluted canal? Can the 
femen now poflefs any active force, to in- 
troduce itfelf through the rigid perfora- 
tion of the uterus; and to overcome the 
collapfe of the tubes? The mouths of the 
tubes, to be fure, may act as the mouths 
of abforbents : but that action will be too 
flow and feeble for the difpatch and exer- 
tion requifite; and it muft feon be dif 
continued, as the {tructure of the tubes 
foon becomes eflentially different. The 
ftimulating power of the femen, if it has 
any, muft foon be loft in a veffel which it 
has not quantity to diftend; and we can- _ 
not fuppofe it capable of acting in a direc- 
tion completely oppofite to what is the’ac- 
_knowledged office of the tubés. It muft 
be by irritability that thé ovum is convey- 
ed into the uterus from the ovaria; and 
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we know no vefléls in any part of the’ _ 
body whofe action is double and contrary. 
The fame arguments mutt be equally va- 
lid againft the loofe and vifionary conjec- 
tures concerning the fpiritus genitalis and 
aura feminalis; and they furely leave the 
veracity of thofe Anatomifts, who have . 
told us, in the moft qualified manner, that 
they have abfolutely feen the unaltered 
femen in the Fallopian tubes, in a very 
unenviable fituation. 

Hitherto all our enquiries and obferva- 
tions, in the examination of this eftablifh- 
ed theory, have been directed only to one 
purpofe: We have fuppofed the female 
organs, direétly employed in coition, mere~ 
ly paffive. It remains to be demontftrat- 
ed that they are either really fo, or that. 
their activity is neither abfolutely necef- 
fary, nor ufeful to the ultimate intentions 
of coition. This will not detam us long ; 
nor does it feem to require much imveft- 
gation, or fagacity. 

Authors have been always eager to efta- 
blifh the certainty of a confiderable afflux 

af 
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of blood to the female organs, and confe- 
quent turgidity, during the voluptuous 
communication of the fexes. This is a 
wonderful prop to their conjectures ;_ and. 
it has loft none of its probability in the 
eloquence which they have lavifhly be- 
{towed upon it. This afflux, and confe- 
quent turgidity, they fuppofe originates, 
like the erection of the penis, from the 
{ftrength of libidinous ideas, and other lo- 
cally irritating caufes ; and is intended by 
Nature to induce a tenfion in the female 
organs, that the progrefs of the femen 
may thereby be facilitated. This tenfion, 
again, they fuppofe induces fome kind of. 
conftriction, which is faid to fupport the 
action of the different parts of the genital 
fyftem, according to their necefflities, and 
for the purpofes above-mentioned ; but its 
influence is believed to be chiefly exercif- 
ed on the Fallopian tubes. Thefe tubes, 
it is faid, are remarkably diftended, dur- 
ing coition, by the blood rufhing into the 
numerous vefiels which creep between 
their coats, by which means they are ere&t- 


} 
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ed, and their fimbriated terminations ap- 
plied to the ovaria; and it is gravely add- 
ed, that diffections of gravid women, and 
the comparative anatomy of brutes corro- 
borate the opinion. Were it not for the 
ferious refpect with which this anatomical 
obfervation hath, for a length of time, and 
by very intelligent authors, been favour- 
ed, nobody furely would be at the pains 
to detect the abfurdity of it. Allowing 
that this turgidity, with all its concomitant 
circumftances, really happens in the liv- 
ing fubje@, How can it be fuppofed to 
exift in a carcafe flaccid with death, and, 
as mutt be the cafe in the human fubject, 
where death muft have taken place a very 
confiderable time? But this turgidity, 
though it fometimes may happen, and yet 
in a degree very limited to what is alleged, 
does not always happen; and when it 
really does take place, it feems rather to 
be the companion and promoter of libidi- 
nous gratification, than a principal and ef- 
fential promoter of conception. To many — 
women, the embraces of the male are ex- 

| : tremely, 
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tremely, perhaps completely, indifferent, 
and to fome they are difagreeable; yet even 
thefe women are prolific: And can any 
body be wild enough to fuppofe, that the 
fyringes of Spallanzani either communi- 
cated, or met with joy? There is no dif 
culty in fuggefting a very fufficient and 
natural reafon, why the parts of the fe- 
male, directly fubjected to the action of 
the penis, during the venereal congrefs, 
fhould become turgid with influent blood, 
and fometimes be conftricted. Nature, 
though fhe feems in general unfriendly to 
exceflive luft, fometimes permits it; and 
thefe are the means fhe feems to have ap- 
pointed for heightening it. Befides, it is 
proper that the animal inftiné, which 
prompts the reproduction of the fpecies, 
fhould not be difappointed in its gratifica: 
tion ; however brutal thefe fenfations and 
ideas may appear to the purified philofo- 
pher. Thefe means, then, however they 
may contribute to the mutual fenfibility 
of the fexes, in the voluptuous gratifica- 
tion of animal inftinét, appear to have no 
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real influence on the procefs of generation, 
after the venereal congrefs has ceafed; nay, 
we have every reafon to believe, that their 
action, or influence, does not extend be- 
yond the limits of the vagina, except in 
common with the reft of the general fy- 
ftem, even during that congrefs. If an 
afflux of blood to thefe parts was always 
to be attended with thefe alleged. effects, 
what violence muit the ovaria be expofed 
to, by reiterated coition, and by every re- 
turn of the menftrual difchargé? Though 
thefe contingencies muft as probably hap- 
pen from the caufes mentioned, as from 
fuccefsful coition, we have never been 


told by what means Nature obviates the ~ 


confequence. During the menftrual af- 
flux, a very confiderable diftention mutt 
furely take place over the greateft part, if . 
not the whole, of the genital fyftem; and 
as this turgidity is the principal reafon 
affigned for the action of the tubes, by 
what means are the fimbriz diverted from 
exotcifing thofe functions, which turgidi- 
ty, aough from another caufe, at another. 
| | time 
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time fo fuccefsfully infligates? For the 
fame reafons, How happens it that grate- 
ful coition is not always productive, and 
the contrary ; that the-fimbriz, during e- _ 
very act, do not operate upon 'the ovaria, 


and thereby produce fuperfoctation, or a 


wafte of the ova; and that the organs 
themfelves are not incapacitated, or dimi- 
nifhed in their energy, by fuch repeated 
exertions? We have all right then to con-— 
clude, that the tenfion and conftriGion of 
the female organs, induced by the afflux 
of blood during coition, if of confequence, 
are intended folely to promote libidi- 
nous gratification ; and that they have no 
direct influence at that time, or any other, 
on the actual progrefs of the femen, 
through the defcribed communications, 
towards the ovaria. 

Authors alfo, though with fome dif- 
truft, have had recourfe to the fuppofition 
of a periftaltic motion exifting in the ge- 
nital fyftem of the female, and aflifting 
thofe means which we have been contider- 
ing as alleged to forward the femen. ‘The 

. only 
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only place throughout this fyftem, where 

fuch a motion can be fuppofed ufefully to 

exift, muft be in the tubes: but, as the 

caufes and effects are very fimilar, what 

we have already faid concerning the fti- 

mulus of the femen, and the irritability 

"of thefe parts, muft be equally valid here. 

It is certain, that the ovaria communicate 

their produét to the uterus by means of 
the tubes; and as this communication is 

effected not by any propelling force in the 

ovaria, nor by gravitation, but by the fti- 

mulus of the ova inducing a vermicular 

motion, this real and indifputable motion 

muft be in a completely different direCtion 

to the fuppofed periftaltic motion; and 

hence two different and oppofite functions 
mutt be fuppofed to exift in the fame vel- 

fel, and almoft in the fame inftant. We 
need not again obferve that this is ab- 

- fard. 

Upon the whole—It is certainly no- 
ways equivocal, that the femen cannot, in 
any manner, be applied to the ovaria by 
means of the fimbriz; that it cannot 

; afcend, 
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afcend or advance through the convolu- 
tions of the Fallopian tubes ; that it can- 
not divaricate and traverfe the comprefled 
uterus; and that it cannot even operate a 
paflage through the rigid bulwark of the 
cervix uteri, The probability of the pro- 
grefs of the aura feminalis, through the 
fame paths, is deftroyed by the fame ar- 
guments; and the whimfical opinions 
founded on the prefence of animalcules in 
the femen, and on the organic bodies fur- 
nifhed by the femen of both fexes, and u- 
niting in the uterus, as far as this alleged 
aperture is concerned, muft ftand or fall 
by the fame fate, 

There can be no vanity in faying, it 18 
ftrange that a fabric fo antient, and fo re- 
fpeéted, fhould be fo eafily overthrown. 
On finding a great and leading doctrine 
{o feebly founded, an impatient, though not 
overweening writer, might be provoked to 
look a little farther about him, and to 
try the folidity of other medical difcuf- 
fions. If he thus difcovered—and there is 
too good reafon to be alarmed—that al- 

| mot 
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moft all the do€trines of the human phytfi- 
ology were founded upon principles equal- 
ly fallacious and delufive; and that thofe 
ideas which direct the management of dif- 
eafe, originated from thefe dodtrines, or 
even from fouler channels: what ftrange 
and unfavourable ideas muft he have of 
medical men, as well as of the ftate of 
medical literature? He muft marvel, that 
_ though every {cience has become rational 
and refpectable by the exertions of their - 
cultivators, Medicine alone has been able 
to refift the diligence of a thoufand years; 
and though it has been wrefted from the 
hands of nurfes, and its profeffion become 
dignified and lucrative, it can fcarcely be 
faid, at this day, to afford one unqueftion- 
able idea. In the volumes of phyfiology, 
compiled by the moft learned phyficians, 
and drawn from the moft learned fources, 
will the unconcerned philofopher find the 
dogmata of medicine confiftent with com- 
mon fenfe, with- themfelves, or with one 
another? The different fyftems, tripping 
up the heels of each other, varnifhed as 

| they 
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they are with the femblance of literature, 
only inform us, that a young phyfician 
has obtained a Medical Chair; and, as 
fafhion is as neceflary to a phyfician as to 
a dentift, that he alone is qualified to take 
Nature by the hand, and lead her through 
all her diftreffes. A writer of this capri= 
cious temper would triumphantly enume- 
rate the viciflitudes of medical fyftem, 
from the days of the halogogues, hydra- 
gogues, and cholagogues of Hippocrates ; 

the cruel abftinence of Afclepiades; and 
the fuccory of Erafiftratus’; down to the 
time that Pitcairn dadiiitraicd mathe-= 
matically, that the preflure of the ftomach 
was of more than five thoufand pounds 
weight ; that Boerhaave faw ftrange things 
m the circulating mafs; and till Doétor 
Cullen—perhaps the greateft and moft en- 
fightened genius who has endeavoured to 
reduce the chaos of Medicine to order— 
by attending to the energy of the brain, 
and by looking for caufes proportional to 
their effects, gave a new, though ftill im- 
- perfect era to Medicine, But let us turn 
our 
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our eyes from a picture fo degrading to 
the human intelle@. More might have 
been done, though much has been done ; 
and when phyficians look beyond the fan-. 
ciful whim of the day, and defpife the 
juvenile conceits of every adventurer in 
medical fcience, we may expect the fame 
refpectability in their {cience, as in the o- 

ther branches of literature. 
- [It is time for us now, however, to re- 
turn to the chain of our enquiry; and, 
notwithf{tanding of the feverity of fome of 
our remarks, we prefume ftill to look for 
indulgence, We have already mention- 
ed, that it was no affectation of novelty, 
no defire for literary fame, nor confidence 
in our abilities, which fuggefted this en- . 
quiry into the prefent opinions concern~. 
ing Generation. It originated merely 
from the undeferved refpect which a very 
imperfect and vifionary theory has ob- 
tained for a length of time, and in a very 
enlightened period, and from the neglect 
and obfcurity into which fome rational 
and valuable hints have been allowed to 
: dwindle 
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dwindle away.—We proceed, then, to re- 
vive and ftrengthen thefe hints, and to 
bring them forward in an uniform and 
connected drefs; and to endeavour, as far 
as we can, to complete the theory they go 
to eftablifh. 
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AS the femen contains, in fome fhape — 
or other, that principle which is indifpen- 
fibly. neceflary to generation ; and ‘as the 
-ovaria as indifputably pr sane fomething 
from whence a living creature is to bé e- 
volved, the influen¢e of the femen muft 
in fome meafure be powerfully directed to 
the ovaria. We have already feen how 
this cannot happen ; let us now fee if we 
can form any rational idea how it can be 
accomplithed. 

For this purpofe we fhall now endeavour 
to confider, with more precifion, fome parts 
of the female genital fyftem; which,though © 
they are evidently intended by Nature for 
very ufeful purpofes, and have been very 
accurately and minutely defcribed by ana- 
tomifts, yet their ufes have been very 
 flightly and improperly examined. We 
fhall {till avoid, however, a general and te- — 
dious anatomical “detail, as this is to be 
met with in every fyftem of anatomy ; 
and fhall confine ourfelves to the confider- 

ation 
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ition of thofe parts only which we believe 
to be eflentially rieceflary to the procefs of 
generation. The parts which feem con- 
{tituted merely for producing or heighten- 
ing animal gratification, or for regulating 
and fupporting this fy{tem; in its healthy 
and natural ftate, come not pofitively with- 
inour plan, They are like {caffoldings in 
the eye of the architeét; they are abfo- 
lutely neceflary in the building; but make 
no patt of the finifhed ftru€ture: Indeed; 
thefe indireétly affifting parts have iledady 
met with confiderable attention; and their 
funitions have been teeplained with as 
much minutenefs as; in an inquiry of this 
kind, they can deferve. Under this limi- 
tation fall thofe parts which aré fituated 
without the nymphx; and as we think 
we have demonttrated that the uterus and 
tubes are not employed in the firft ftage 
of generation; and are only ufeful after 
impregnation has taken place, we thall 
not examine them farther. The vagina, 
or canal of the uterus, then, only remains 
for our inyeftigation ; and as it feems to 

D us 
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us to be the firft and principal organ, on 
the part of the female, which actually con 
tributes to propagation, and, without the 
complete ufe of which, impregnation can- 
not take place, it demands all our atten- 
tion and induttry. 

The vagina is an elaftic, and fomewhat 
membranous canal; compofed, like other 
 foft parts of the body, of mufcular fibres, 
blood-veflels, nerves, and lymphatics. It 
commences, from beneath, at the lympha, 
and rifing obliquely about five inches, fre- 
quently more, and fometimes fewer, it is 
loft upon the uterus. It 1s almoft need- 
lefs to fay, that, pofteriorly, it refts upon 
the inteftinum rectum, to which it 1s very 
firmly connected ; that, anteriorly, it is 
contiguous to the vefica urimaria ; and 
that, between thefe two, it is comprefled 
and collapfed. ts capacity is very differ- 
ent in different fubjefts, and in no very 
diftant periods of life in the fame fubject. 
A very refpeétable anatomift finithes his 
general defcription of this canal by faying, 
it is “ membro virili fecundum omnes di- 

© menfiones 
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“ tmenfiones accommodabilis.” Its inner 
membrane, though very uneven, is deli- 
cately fmooth; and; from its- nervous tex- 
ture; exquifitely fenfible ; the outer mem- 
brane is more {fpongy and mufcular ; and, 
as we have already faid, the whole . body 
of the canal is very plentifully fupplied 
with blood-veflels; nerves; and lympha- 
_ tics. It feems needlefs to run over the 
rife, progrefs; and return of the extenfive 
diftribution of the blood-veflels of thefe 
parts ; ftill more fo refpecting the nerves: 
and of the lymphatics; concerning which 
we would wifh to be very particular, 
though their exiftence is as indifputable as 
that of blood-veflels and nerves, defcrip- 
tions of them hitherto are not fatisfaCtory 
and complete. We know little more of 
the lymphatics of thefe parts, but that 
they are certain, and perhaps more nume- 
rous proportionally than in moft par ts of 
the body ; and that thofe which originate 
in the exterior parts of the female genital 
fyftem, traverfe the inguinal glands, while 
the more deep-feated ones take a much 

D 2 ‘more 
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more direct courfe to their place of unio 
with the laGteals. We fhall have occafion,; 
however, to be more particular; when we 
afterwards adduce our obfervations in fa- 
vour of a very powerful abforption fub- 
fitting in the vagina. 

The entrance into the canal of the 
aterus from without, is guarded, we. may 
fay, by an eminence on each fide, fo pe-. 
culiarly conftruéted and arranged, that 
we mutt think lightly of the phyfiologift 
who could fuppofe them to be only filly 
appendages in office to the urethra: In- 
deed, as Nature frequently operates more 
than one end by a particular ftructure, | 
we fhall not pretend to limit the fecond- 
ary or inferior offices which the nymph | 
may promote; but we fee much reafon to 
believe them created to affift powerfully — 
in preventing the fpeedy efcape of what 
the vagina may contain, and thereby ex- 
pofing that ‘the longer to the action of 
the abforbent fyftem, A multitude of 
circumftances corroborate this belief; 
and it will not be impaired much by the 

allegation, 
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allegation, that thefe ridges by no means 

conititute a regular and complete valve. 
Immediately within this barrier, a ftruc- 
ture, on the fame principles we believe as 
thofe of the nymphz, which we have been 
defcribing, but more elegant and power- 
ful; commences ; and it is continued over 
the furface of the vagina, gradually grow-. 
ing finer, till it is loft in {moothnefs near 
the farther extremity of the canal, This 
{tructure is the rugx of the vagina, fo ac- 
curately drawn and defcribed by Haller 
and others ; but degraded alfo by the dif- 
cerning phyfiologift, who marks it only 
as ufeful in exciting venereal enjoyment, 
or admitting expanfion during coition and 
parturition. It is infinuating a mean and 
difgraceful reflection on the important or- 
der and operations of Nature to fuppofe, 
that thefe rugz, which are not cafually 
arranged, and varied in different fubjects, 
but are regulated with as much precifion 
and uniformity as we can trace in any 
other part of the general fyftem ; I fay it 
is nugatory arid prefumptuous to allege, 
| D 3 that 
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that this intricate, extenfive, and beauti- 
ful arrangement, has been fo minutely la- | 
boured for no other purpofe, but merely 
‘to permit a greater titillation during the 
grofs and libidinous cémmerce of the 
fexes, and a greater extenfion during par- | 
turition. -As we faid refpecting the 
nymphez, this ftructure may promote 
thefe fecondary purpofes; but it is in- 
tended for much nobler ends. The ute- 
rus is created for remarkable diftention, 
the vefica urinaria is capable of it, and 
many other parts are conftructed with a 
{pecific view to fimple dilatation and con- 
traction; but in none of them can fuch 
a ftructure be faid to prevail. Had thefe 
ruge been intended merely for fimple con- 
traction and dilatation, they would have 
covered equally the whole furface of the 
vagina, which certainly does not happen ; 
neither, if thefe had been their principal 
ufes, would they be fo foon and fo eafily 
obliterated. We helieve, then, that the. 
ruge of the vagina are chiefly intended to 
protract the flay of the fern in that vils 
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eus, and’thereby to favour its abforption ; 
and we think the qualities of the femen 
coincide. wonderfully with thefe inten- 
tions. Though it is not perfeatly in our 
way, we fhall profecute this laft idea a lit- 

tle farther. HR 
The femen, as it is fecreted from the 
blood in the tefticles, is very different 
from that héterogeneous mixture which is 
_ expelled by the urethra in coition; though, 
by the alteration, its fecundating quality, 
ftri@ily fpeaking, is not improved. When 
it is conveyed: into the veficles it is of a 
" watery confiftence, of a pale yellowith co- 
lour, and little in quantity. In thefe ve- 
ficles it is fomewhat infpiffated, and its 
colour heightened ; and after it is mixed 
with the liquor of the proftate glands, it 
‘becomes ftill thicker, and of a more whitifh 
colour. ‘This confiftence which the femen — 
acquires in its progrefs from the tefticles, 
may produce other flight properties ; but 
the principal intention of it feems to be, 
to correfpond more effectually with the 
abforbent power of the yagina : for thus, 
D4 by 
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by the increafed tenacity of the femen, the 
remora of its fecundating part muft be pro- 
traéted in the vagina, while at the fame 
time the abforbents are thus allowed more 
time to attach thofe parts which are to be 
carried into the circulating fyftem. We 


may add here, in order farther to confirm 


the opinion concerning the ufe of the te= 
nacity of the femen, that when too little 
of this mucilage is derived Sis the 
glands, or when it is of a depraved or 
thin quality, the. whole mixture ef{capes 
the machinery of the vagina too rapidly, 
and hence coition becomes unproduétive, 
This is the feminal ferofity, as it is called, 
held to be one of the few caufes of fterility. 
in the male. And we may add farther, 
that when the confent and power of pro- 
creation begins to fail on the part of the 
female, the crenulations of the vagina are 
then always vifibly decayed, whether af- 


feéted by the advances of age, or by im- 


prudently reiterated coition. But what 
are we to think of a very refpectable au- 
thor, who gravely tells us, that the femen, 

by 
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by ftagnation, and by the addition of the 
eream-like liquor of the proftate glands, 
is better fuited to the projecting effort of 
the urethra during coition? Indeed, it is 
not to be denied, that the increafe in 
quantity of the feminal mixture may en- 
able the projectile power of the urethra, 
with its aiding mufcles, to act with great- 
er eflicacy ; but a boy would laugh in my 
face were I to tell him, that by adding to 
the weight and tenacity of water, his {quirt 
would throw it much farther. 

To act in’concert, then, with thefe un- 
' gueftionable qualities of the femen, the 
furface of the yagina, by means of its 
ruge, is rendered as extenfive as its fitua- 
tion, and its other ufes, can permit; and 
thefe rugez, from their elevation and ar- 
rangement, muft have a very confiderable 
effect in heightening the remora we have 
alleged. No doubt, if Nature had only 
had in view the prevention of the regrefs 
of the femen, we might have met with a 
much fimpler mechanifm ; but as to this 
part very different offices, and all of them 
| | material, 
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material, were allotted, it has been intri~ 
eately qualified for them all. ‘Thus, upon 
the whole, we fee an admirable difpofition 
in the femen, and in the furface of the va- 
gina, to facilitate and promote the action 
of the abforbents: let us next examine 
the probability and degree of abforption 

in this vifcus. . 
The abforbent fyftem, though it has 
mot yet been traced. with the fame minute- 
nefs and fuccefs ‘which have followed the 
inveftigation of the fanguiferous fyftem, 
is fufficiently known to be admitted as 
very general, and very powerful.. We be= 
lieve it to be reraarkably fo in the cavity 
of the pelvis. How is that effufion which 
is conftantly going on, in order to lubri- 
cate the whole genital fyftem.in the fe- 
male, and to prevent the coalefcence or 
concretion of its fides, refumed? In thofe 
unfortunate females whofe catamenia have 
taken place, but the expulfion of which 
has been prevented by the unruptured 
hymen,cr by unnatural membranes block- 
ing up the paflage, much of the:bloed has 
always 
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always been reforbed ;_and in thofe whofe 
difeafe has exifted long, and where the 
thick parts of the blood have begun to be 
broken down, the colluvies has been re- 
forbed, and a train of fymptoms induced, 
not to be accounted for by the mere tur- 
gidity which this obftruction occafioned. 
‘The infertion, if we may be allowed the 
phrafe here, and progrefs of fyphilis, not 
only go a great length in eftablifhing the 
certainty of a very rapid and powerful ab- 
forption in the canal of the uterus; but alfo 
exhibit the power and influence of the irre- 
gularities of its furface. It is furely very e- 
vident, that the chief application of the ve- 
nereal virus, whether in gonnorrhcea or fy- 
philis, but efpecially in gonorrhoea, mutt be 
near the farther extremity of the vagina, 
though no doubt the ulcerated glans may _ 
often affect the exterior parts by its intro- 
duction ; but in fyphilis, the fundus of the 
vagina is rarely the feat of ulcer, and it is 
never affected in gonorrhoea. Here the 
furface of the vagina is almoft never cor~ 
pees and the poifon, by means of the 

collapfe 
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collapfe fucceeding the expanfion during 
coition, is prefled downwards, till the rugez 
intercept and retard its progrefs, Among 
‘them the poifon is multiplied, and lei- 
furely applied to the mouths of the lymph- 
atics, through which it is carried into the 
blood ; where, affimilating together, 1t con- 
taminates the whole mafs. Though the 
progrefs of the fyphilitic poifon is not al- 
ways thus regular, the variations do not 
affe&t the opinion. When the lymphatics, 
and their glands, are vigorous and eafily 
permeable ; ; when the application of the 
venereal virus is within the nymphz ; and 
when it is fufficiently active, the firft fym- — 
ptoms of difeafe, as we haye already al- 
leged, arife from general contamination ; 
and was this poifon always very mild, and 
_ taken up by the abforbents cae the 
nymphz, there is no doubt but the whole 
mafs would almoft always be difeafed, 
without much chance of ulcer or preced- 
ing bubo. But there are many circum-~ 
ftances which tend to retard the {peedy 
abforption of the fyphilitic virus, even 

when 
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when it is extremely active ; and, among 
thefe, the inflammation which in general 
it muft induce, is not perhaps the leaft 
confiderable ; but thefe cannot affect the 
abforption of the feminal fluid of the 
male: The fyphilitic virus too; may, from 
the laxity and lubricity of the vagina, a 
¢circumftance very general in immodeft 
women, not only efcape. abforption,; but 
may be carried outwards, to exercife its 
energy on the external parts. May it not 
be from thefe reafons partly, that immo- 
deft women are fo little difpofed to con- 
ception, and that modeft women, when 
fubjected to fyphilitic infeétion, generally 
experience the more latent and violent 
fpecies of this difeafe? But this virus 
muft,; very generally, be depofited on the 
external parts, during the introduction of 
the difeafed penis, when its future pro- 
grefs muft be through the inguinal glands; 
and this, together with its chance of ex- 
pulfion from the vagina, juft now men- 
tioned, or the fame chance by more arti- 
ficial, though equally common, means, pre- 

| vents 
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vents us from frequently feeing fyphilis 
in the progreflive and mild, though equal- 
ly ruinous, ftate juft defcribed; and as 4 
greater furface of abforbents is expofed in 
the female to the contaminating influence 
of the difeafed male organs, and as the 
greateft part of the lymphatics of the fe- 
male genital fyftem, have a much readier 
intercourfe with the dit than through 
the inguinal glands, we meet with this 
{pecies of fyphilis much oftener in wo- 
men than inmen: And were we to adopt 
any thing from the ideas of bibulous veins, 
our conje@ture would not be injured, as 
it is well known, that the veins from thefe 
parts anaftomofe with the hemorrhoidal ~ 
veins, and confequently very readily with 
the venaportez. The cure of fyphilis, too, 
—for that of gonorrhoea is not connected 
with this part of our enquiry—by local 
applications, by fpecific remedies intro- 
duced into the vagina, with further pur- 
pofe than the mere relief of inflammation 
or ulcer, fufficiently demonftrates the 
firength and activity of the lymphatics 
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gnithis canal, Is there an eftablifhed com- 
munication, then, for difeafe, and its re- 
medies, between the vagina and the gene- 
ral circulating fyftem, while a mild fluid, 
yet poflefled of activity equal to that of 
any poifon, and created for the higheft | 
and beft of purpofes, is not permitted to 


' — traverfe the fame channels? Many other 


corroborating circumftances, both in fact 
and in analogy, might, with propriety, be 
adduced here: but we fhall pafs on to o- 
ther general arguments. 

In fterility, its caufes may almoft al- 
ways be traced to an incapability of ab- 
forption in the genital fyftem of the fe- 
male, or a depravation of the general fy- 
ftem in the fame. Thefe caufes may exif 
at the fame time; but there is much rea- 
fon to believe, that more often they exift 
feparately, The incapability of abforp- 
tion in the genital fyftem, though it is 
afcertainable, from the obfcurity of its 
fymptoms in general, is not eafily afcer- 
tained; and as it has hitherto been little 
fufpected, we are not furnifhed with many 

3 obfervations 
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obfervations in its fupport; and the des 
pravation of the general fyftem; except in . 
a few inftances, is equally difficult to be 
afcertained, as the powers of life will often 
20 on with feeming vigour, when every 
vein is almoft loaded with difeafe, This 
incapability of abforption, which we have 
alleged; muft arife from debility, and 
want of irritability; j in the abforbents and 
their continuations, Women whofe man- 
ners and habits of life favour the rife and 
progrefs of debility; are often unfruitful. 
Hence the naturally delicate, ¢ and habitu- 
ally luxurious; are incomparably lefs prone 
to conception than the more robuft, and 
lefs artificial ; and even if they are capable 
of impregnation, we can fcafcely fav, from 
the inferiority of their product, that the 
operation has been complete. In leucor- 
theea, which at firft may arife from topi- 
cal relaxation, and afterwards involve thé 
whole habit, fterility is always to be ex-. 
pected ; but when this relaxation is by 
any means removed, and natural tone re- 
ftored, the funtions of the genital fyftem 
are 
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dre reftored alfo. To thofe unfortunate 
“ereatures; whofe lives are inordinately dif~ 
fipated and immoral; and who cannot e+ 
{cape general debility, aiid, more patticu- 
larly topical relaxation, and, if we may 
ufe the phrafe, fenfual imboehtiey. {terility 
almoft always happens; but we have 
often feen thefe women; when they re- 
nounced thefe debilitating practices; be= 
fore their conftitutions were irrecoverably 
deftroyed, reftored to proper health, and. 
rendered capable of being impregnated. 
Women, too; natives of warm climates, 
addiéed to thofe habits of indolence, and 
thofe fafhionable whims of low and wa= 
tery diet, to which we may add the im- 
properly frequent ufe of the warm bath, 
which can hardly fail in any conftitution 
to indice debility and concomirant bar- 
rennefs, have been reftored to tone; and 
rendered capable of impregnation, by re= 
moving to a moderately colder climate,and 
conforming themfelves to thofe habits of 
diet and exercife which are known to be 
favourable to the ftrength and activity of 

i the 
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the fyftem. It is no repetition to add, 
that an unnaturally membranaceous ftaté 
of the vagina, and it becomes always fo, 
frorn whatever caufe, when child-bearing 
' seat an end, is often the caufe of fterility, 
by retarding or deftroying the office of 
the abforbents. We need not farther mul- 
tiply thefe obfervations, while it is evident, 

that the general tenor of practice in re- _ 
moving fterility, be the theory what it will, 

has been direéted to the reftoration of 
tone, both general and local; unlefs where 
there are very certain fymptoms of de- 
praved juices, which we fhall next attend 
to; or where local difeafes, as {chirrofity, 
are fufpected to exift—which by the by 
happens much lefs frequently than is ge~ 
nerally believed. It may not be improper 
to obferve here, that after what has been 
already demonftrated concerning the urt- : 
certainty and inutility of turgefcence in 
the female genital fyftem during coition, 
nobody will allege, in oppofition to what 
we are now faying, that this mode of cure 
js adopted merely for the fake of promot- 


ing 
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itig this local tone, and its confequent tur- 
gefcence, and that the fuccefs of the prac- 
tice has depended entirely upon that ef- 
fect. 

We are next to confider how far a gene- 
rally depraved ftate of the fy{tem can pre« 
vent the natural effect of the femen fup- 
pofed to be abforbed, and thereby occafion 
fterility. It may be thought by the fafti- 
dious, that arguments fupporting this, as 
well as the foregoing pofition, are round- 
about, and not decifive as to the general 
queftion ; but we muft be content, in a 
difcuffion fo intricate; and where we can 
derive fo little affiftance from the labours 
of others, to fecure every argument which 
tends to fupport, however remotely, our 
general doctrine. But in fact thefe argu- 
ments are far from being indired, though 
perhaps they might be better managed by 
a veteraii in controverfial writing ; and I 
truft they are alfo far from being feeble 
and inconclufive. | 

In the ftate of health there is what may 
be called an inteftine motion in the blood, 

E 2 occafioning 
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occafioning and promoting its commix~ 
ture, as well as its feparation. In all ge~ 
neral difeafes, and even in many which 
are called local, this inteftine motion is 
heightened, diminifhed, or deranged ; and 
in the exanthematous it muft be remark- 
ably fo. In fyphilis, though this difeafe 
is not dire@ily exanthematous,. there muft 
be exceflive difturbance,. and certain de- 
pravation prevailing throughout the fy{- 
tem, before fuch complete deftruction can 
be brought, however filently, upon it. In 
thefe cafes of difeafe—and here alfo we 
might, if it was ufeful, be much more par- 
ticular—-where vehement infection, with 
all its confequences, is everturning all be- 
fore it, we have always found, that mild- 
er infections could make no impredffion. 
Hence the practitioner never hefitates to: 
ingraft the {mall-pox, becaufe the patient 
may have already received: the difeafe, ex 
ther by natural contagion, or by prior ino- 
culation ; hence a milder difeafe is often: 
_removed by a feverer one; hence incipient 
phthifis is always retarded, though feldom 

overcomes: 
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vovercome, by fecundation ; and hence fe- 
cundation itfelf, as the feebler ftimulus, is 
often prevented by the anticipating di- 
fturbance of fyphilis, or of fimilar difeafes 
vehemently preoccupying the circulating 
fyftem. It is this anticipation, this prior 
poffeffion, and change in the circulating: 
mafs, which reafonably and emphatically. 
accounts fer the want of influence -in the. 
human femen upon the female after im-. 
pregnation has fully taken place, or while 
the mother is providing mulkk, And might 
we not, without any great ftretch of pro- 
bability, or without incurring thofe cen- 
fures which we have fo freely awarded 
to others, account for the production of 
twins, triplets, and thofe rare inftances of 
more numerous progeny, bordering upon 
the idea of fuperfetation, from the cir- 
cumftances we have been fuggefting? 
One, two, or more ova may indeed be fo 
ripe as to meet completely the fecundating 
impulfe of the male femen at one time ; 
and it is perhaps more ftrange that the 
different foctufes fhould be maturated and 
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expelled about the fame time, than if a 
greater period intervened between the ex- 
pulfion of each; and might not a fecond 
intercourfe of the fexes be fuccefsful, 
when the female circulating mafs was not 
fully preoccupied by the influence of the 
firft? But the extent and influence of 
prior infection, or poffeffion, as we have 
ventured to term it, has been better ob- 
ferved in fyphilis than in any other dif- 
eafe, or natural occurrence. Women 
whofe general fyftem 1s vitiated by the 
fyphilitic virus, are always incapable of 
fecundation ; or if the vitiation is not 
complete, or in a low degree, an imperfeé 
fecundation may take place ; but its pro- 
duct determines the want of energy, and 
the unqualified ftate of the mother from 
whence it drew its principal arrangement, 
Thefe ideas are corroborated, as in the 
foregoing obfervations, by the mode of 
cure adopted in the circumftances we have 
been defcribing, and by the fuccefs of it; 
end we need not, as we did there, guard 
: | againtt 
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againft our arguments being sabia to 
other purpotes. 

We fhall, in a more ab oer, place, en- 
quire into the confequences of the femen, 
fimilarly, or in any fhape difeafed ; when 
we hope we {hall be able to ftrengthen the 
ideas already fuggefted, and to throw fome 
light upon hereditary difeafes, family re- 
femblance, and temper. At firft fight, - 
thefe things may appear not to ly in our 
way ; but as they fhew the influence of 
the femen on the general female mafs, 
they deferve all our attention. In the 
“mean time, we fhall finifh thefe remarks 
concerning female fterility, by obferving, 
that moft of the other difeafes, where we 
are at freedom to conclude this deranged 
and difeafed inteftine motion to take place, 
are febrile and not permanent; confe- 
quently we have lefs opportunity of judg- 
ing of the means of fecundation; and 
the more efpecially as we have little rea- 
fon to believe, that, under thefe circum- 
{tances, coition is often attempted. Far- 
ther obfervation, however, more particu- 
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cularly: directed, may throw additional 
light and probability on thefe fuggeftions. 
Thus we have endeavoured, and we 
hope with fome fuccefs, to eftablifh the 
truth of a ftrong capability of abforption 
in the genital fyftem of the female, origi- 
nating in the yagina ; and a difpofition in 
the circulating mafs, which nobody indeed 
_ has queftioned, to be affected according 
to. the properties of what may be mingled 
with it. And as, from the prefent {tate of 
anatomical knowledge, we have no right 
to fufpect any other mode than this of 
abforption, by which the unrejeéted and 
finer parts of the femen can in any fhape, 
and with any effed, be determined towards 
the ovaria, let us fee how this can be far- 
ther afcertained by’ what we may fuppofe 
to be the effect of the abforbed femen, and. 
the future appearances of impregnation. 
In human creatures—and though we 
differed from other animals of the more 
| perfect kind, at prefent we have no bufi- 
nefs to extend the enquiry farther—the 
evolution of all their parts 1S gradual, and 


the 
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the work of time. From the moment in 
which the ovarian nucleus, if we may be 
permitted the expreflion, receives the vivi- 
fying impulfe from the femen, till the pe- 
riod of puberty ; from the dawn of its ex- 
iftence, to the completion of its figure and 
its powers, its alterations are fo many, and 
fo varied, that our idea of the germ is not 
recognifable in that of the infant, and our 
idea of the infant again is loft in that of 
the perfect animal. A gelatinous particle, 
without neceflary form and texture, be- 
comes a ftupendous fabric, fo intricate 
and elaborate, though at the fame time 
perfect and complete, that human inge- 
nuity and reafon have toiled almoft fruit- 
lefsly for thoufands of years in invefti- 
gating the progrefs. Something new is 
every moment acquired, without our 
knowledge either of its caufe or effect ; 
and parts are obliterated whofe ufe we 
know not, nor could conceive how the 
lofs was indemnified. The progrefs of 
the very early periods 1s buried in -uncer- 
tainty and conjecture ; the next advances, 


though 
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though fomewhat lefs obfcure, have been 
eapricioufly and fuperficially examined 
and explained ; and if we have acquired 
fome idea of the foetus immediately before 
delivery, this event no fooner happens 
than we are again benighted with its vio- 
lent revolution and change. The former 
mode of nutrition, depending, though we 
do not well know. how, upon the mother, 
is fuddenly extinguifhed, and a new one 
as fuddenly adopted ; the blood forfakes 
fome of its old channels, and urges its 
way through new ones; evacuations be- 
fore unknown now become evident; the 
fenfes now begin, though exceeding flowly, 
to affume their influence ; and in fhort an 
almoft new exiftence takes place. After 
this great revolution, the progrefs is more 
equal and difcernible ; the fubftantial 
parts of the body are gradually deve- 
loped ; the fenfes, depending upon thefe 
parts, acquire their difcrimination and po- 
lifh ; and among the laft efforts of Nature 
3n completing the human fabric, the or- 

| | gans 
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gans of generation are evolved and com- 
pleted. | 
It has indeed been averred by fome, that 
all the different organs of the animal in 
its complete ftate are original and diftinct 
in the embryo, and are only unfolded and 
rendered more evident by its increafe. 
This furely is not the cafe. ‘The animal is 
certainly endowed with a power of com- 
pleting itfelf; and can, from inorganized 
parts, produce an organized ftructure. 
The parts are only evolved and perfected 
as they become ufeful in the different 
{tages ; and the evolution of many of 
them can be prevented. without the de- 
ftruction of life, or exceflive prejudice ta 
thofe already evolved. If the different or- 
gans, or rather principles, are at firft per- 
fect, why are thofe effects which depend 
upon them not perfect alfo? Why is the 
{tate of infancy a ftate of idiotif{m? why | 
is the temper of youth capricious and 
flexible? and why are the temper and paf- 
fions of the adult but barely difcernible 
in the preceding ftages? To accept of 4 
very 


~ 
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very fimple and familiar proof—Were 
thofe organs, on which thefe effects de- 
pend, coeval with the origin of our bodies, 
how happens it that early caftration not 
only prevents the appetite for the inter- 
courfe of the fexes, and even extinguifhes 
it, if the appetite has anticipated the ope- 
ration, but alfo acts generally and effeCtu-- 
ally, in diminifhing and perverting the 
powers both of the body and the mind? 
It may be objefted to thefe obfervations 
and inferences, that the late expanfion of 
moft of the powers of the body and mind 


‘depend not on the prior want of thofe 


complete organs to which thefe powers 
belong, but on that imbecility, and want 
of tone, which maturating years remove 
or remedy. The objector may fay, that 
before parturition the foetus can ufe none ~ 
of its organs, except the few fimple ones 


‘which fupport the limited exiftence it en- 


joys, and that after parturition the infant 
cannot walk, touch, fee, or hear, with pre- 
cifion, only on account of the feeblenefs 
of the limbs, or organs, which adminifter 

to 
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to thefe operations. But a particular ex- 
amination of thefe objections would lead 
us into an enquiry not materially connect- 
ed with our prefent defign, and into a 
field. perhaps as liable to the vaguenefs of 
conjecture as any in phytiology. We 
may have occafion, however, in the courfe 
of thefe fpeculations, to look a little far- 
ther into this progrefs and connection of 
the. mind and body.; and therefore we > 
fhall only remark at prefent, that thefe 
objections only inform us, that we have 
legs, arms, eyes, and ears, before we know 
how to ufe them rationally, and with ef- 
fe&; but they furnifh no proof that thefe 
parts, thefe organs, were coeval with the 
rudiments of the foetus. If the animal 
has not great efficacy in completing itfelf, 
whence arifes that continuation of fy{tem 
im the cicatrices of wounds ; and by what 
means have the parts of the human body 
been often regenerated ? And if it was 
fair to introduce the phenomena of im- 
perfect animals, in an enquiry concerning 
the moft perfect, we would afk, whence 

the 
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the loft claw or arm of the lobfter is fo 
fpeedily and completely reftored, and how 
the fhredded polypus is multiplied? Has 
Nature at firft fupplied the animal witl: 
fpare parts, that all future accidents may 
be provided againi{t ? and in certain cir- 
cumftances, as in caftration, has fhe left 
it in the power of accident or defign to 
circumvene the ftrongeft efforts of ration- 
al as well as animal life? | 
But it is foreign to our purpofe to en- 
quire into all the variations, and gradual 
developements, throughout the fyftem.— 
We with to confine ourfelves, as far as the 
nature of the fubje@ will permit, to the 
inveftigation of that change only in the 
genital fy{tem of the female which takes 
place at puberty, and by which the hu- 
man female is qualified for the reproduc- ' 

tion of the fpecies. 
As we are of opinion then, fathidtently 
founded we fuppofe, that the different 
organs are completed only as they become 
requifite and neceflary ; confequently, we 
believe the evolution of the generative or- 
gans 
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gans in both fexes muft be among thre laft 
efforts of the increafe and completion of the 
body. ‘This evolution could not have taken 
place earlier. If it had, the mind mutt 
have been affected by thefe impulfes which 
announce the maturation of thefe organs 
by which we know the mind and body are 
connected ; but this is not the cafe. In 
neither of the fexes is there one idea be- 
trayed, before puberty, of that neceflary 
union of the fexes. They think not about 
it; becaufe, if you will, they know no more 
about it, than the infant does of right and 
wrong. Hence we believe, that the pro- 
penfities and affections which indicate the 
maturity and power of organs, are fimul- 
taneous with thefe organs, and the con- 
trary. Befides, thefe organs, and the ideas 
originating and combined with them, 
could not, confiftently with the wifdom 
of Nature, have been brought forward be- 
fore puberty. In the male, the found- 
ation and powers of maturation, of that 
ftrength, and of thofe more rational qua- 
lities which belong to him, are laid before 

puberty ; 
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puberty: hence communication with thé 
female, before thefe are finally arranged 
and fecured, is inefficient, and entails up- 
on him debility both of body and mind. 
The fame thing holds, as far as the fame 
ends are concerned, with refpect to the 
female; and we cannot fuppofe that Na- 
ture could be fo idly eccentric, as to pus 
nifh the female with a difpofition or pro- 
' penfity to procreate, before the body was 
capable of undergoing the various difor- 
ders and dangers of pregnancy and par- 
turition. We have already hinted, that 
for the fame, or fimilar reafons, none of 
the ordinary organs of fenfe are qualified 
to receive or communicate diftiné im- 
preilions, till the brain, the common em- - 
porium of them all, has acquired thofe 
properties which muft fit it for its ardu- 
ous offices; and, as in the cafe already 
more particularly inveftigated, the powers 
of the mind, gradually unfolding them- 
{elves fimultaneoufly with the organs of 
the body which are to fupport them, 
countenance the opinion. We are difpof- 
ed: 
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ed to enter at much length into a meta~ 
phyfical difguifition, concerning the rife, 
progrefs, and connection, of the powers of 
the body and mind, this part of our en- 
quiry almoft neceflarily demands it. We 
fhall only obferve, however, that it is in 
the manner which we have been defcrib- 
ing; that that power of the mind, which 
the philofophers of modern times call 
Common fenfe, feems to originate, and 
to be completed, This faculty operates 
to our conviction, though only with what 
may be called the rationality of maturity, 
by an inftantaneous, inftinctive, and irre- 
fiftible impulfe; not by the flow progrefs 
of comparifon and argumentation, In in- 
fancy and youth it is fcarcely perceptible, 
or very imperfect ; and, as we have faid, 
it is only when the different organs of 
fenfe have been completely evolved; and 
all their parts found and juft, that this 
power of the mind is finally effetuated 
and eftablifhed. This faculty, though i it 
feems eflentially different from Reafon, is 
no doubt the origin ef it; for the exten- 

F hon 
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fion of common fenfe, from’memory, or 
rather from comparifon, and what may be 
called the balance of the fenfes, conftitutes 
what is called Reafon and Judgment. We 
have faid, that while the organs are in- 
complete, from infancy, or from difeafe, 
their communication with the underftand- 
ing is alfo unjuft and incomplete. Thofe 
who have been born blind, or whofe eyes 
have been deftroyed in infancy, before 
they were become ufeful, have none of 
thofe ideas which depend .upon the eye; 
it is the fame with the deaf, and in all 
cafes of ideas depending upon one fenfe: 
and we may add, as perfectly in our way, 
the early caftrated have no comprehenfion 
of, or propenfity to, the gratifications of 
love. In difeafe, fomething fimilar hap- 
pens, which, though it is not precifely to 
our purpofe, feems to confirm our general 
ideas. The difeafed organ tranfmits par- 
tially or incompletely to the fenforium ; 
and the action of the mind is proportion- 
ally erroneous and incomplete. When 
both eyes are found and a¢tive, they com- 

municate © 
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municate in the fame inftant with what 
are called correfponding points in the fen- 
forium ; that is, two fenfations perfectly 
fimilar are communicated in the fame in- 
{tant ; and therefore, in the fenforium, on- 
ly one perception ¢an be recorded: But if 
the communication of one of the eyes is 
retarded by difeafe, or by any other cir- 
cumftance, the progrefs of fenfation be- 
comes unequal, the fenforium will receive 
two impulfes from the fame object, though 
the application to the external organs hap- 
pened at the fame inftant, and hence vifion 
will be double. In the fame manner the 
mufician, from a temporary defect, or from 
accidental difeafe, in the organ of hearing 
upon one fide, was tortured with the re- 
petition of a fingle found ; and every boy 
knows, though difeafe acts not here, that 
if he rolls a ball in the hollow of his left 
hand, by the two firft fingers of his right, 
fo oaly plaited over one another that the- 
fecond is in faét comprefled by the firft, 
that he cannot {carcely avoid believirig he 
is rolling a couple of balls at the fame 
F2 tirtie, 
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time. Do not all thefe things fhow—and 
_ a thoufand other circumftances might be 
adduced to ftrengthen the proof—that the’ 
mind acquires its powers only as the parts 
of the body are unfolded, and confirmed ; 
- that the body is perfected only as the mind 
is qualified to receive its impreflions ; and 
that the parts of the body are perfected by 
one another ? 

During infancy and: youth, ftritly, the 
ovaria are fimple inorganic maffes, par- 
taking of no more life than is barely fufh- 
cient to fuftain them, and connec them 
with that energy and progrefs of conftitu- 


tion which are afterwards to unfold all. | 


their properties. At the period of pu- 
berty, thus denominated from the change 


which takes place in the genital fyftem at 


this time of life, this progrefs and develope- 
ment of the ovaria is finifhed by Nature ;. 
and thefe bodies are generated, and com- 
pleted within them, which will exift with- 


out impregnation by the male, but which — 


this impregnation alone can finally matu- 
rate and evolve. ‘That thefe bodies are 
not 


I _ 
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mot generated at an earlier date, Anatomy 
as well as Reafon, founded on the fore- 
going arguments, aflure us ; and, that the 
ova of all the foetufes, which the female 
can afterwards produce, are generated at 
that time, feems equally certain. Did we 
admit the analogical evidence arifing from 
the phenomena of other animals, and of 
vegetables, we might here add confider- 
ably to the elucidation of our fubject ; 
but as there are material diftinctions be- 
tween every order in nature, and as fo 
little is accurately known of any of 
them, we cannot admit thefe things in 
proof. Though this change in the ovaria 
is the moft effential—for what prevents a 
change in them prevents it in all the reft, 
and the. reverfe does not happen—lI fay, 
though this change in the ovaria be the 
moft effential, the whole genital fyftem 
alfo undergoes a. very material change. 
The fimple alterations of ftru€ture and di- 
menfions in the different parts of this fyf 
tem, though they are necefflary and fub- 
fervient to generation antl parturition, yet 

yA | they 
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they are not fo material, either in them- 
felves, or to our purpofe, as to require a 
minute defcription. This, however, 1s 
not the cafe with refpect to the catamenia. 
We are forry to feel ourfelves again 
prompted, and warranted, to exprefs our 
difapprobation of another principal doc- 
trine in phyfiology. Though the prefence 
of the catamenia be eflentially neceflary 
to the health of the human female, and 
makes a part in her complete conftitution ; 
and though it be equally effential to the 
generation and nutrition of the foetus, 
phy fiologifts, as if they were determined 
never to condefcend to walk in the path 
of utility and common fenfe, have lavifhed 
a world of learning on the active caufes 
and mode, that is, on what they call the 
theory, of menftruation ; but they have 
- beftowed very little attention on the ulti- 
mate intention of this extraordinary fecre- 
tion. In their great fagacity they have 
condefcended to confider it as little more 
than a natural evacuation, and an unque- 
ftionable characteriftic, no matter how, of © 

female 
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female puberty ; but then again they have 
made us ample amends by their ingenious 
lucubrations concerning general plethora, 
topical congeftion, ferment, halitus, butch- 
er’s fhambles, and brewer’s cellars. 

Let it be decided as it may concerning 
the anaftomofing veflels of the placenta and 
uterus—and here again we cannot avoid, 
remarking the difcredit brought upon 
anatomical obfervations, by the grofs and 
bold affertions and contradictions, on this 
very fubject, of thofe who have always 
been ranked among the higheft and moft 
refpectable in the profeffion—! fay, let it 
be decided as it will concerning the com- 
munication between the uterus and pla- 
centa, no thinking perfon will hefitate to 
conclude, that by this communication the 
foetus is nourifhed while it continues in 
the womb ; and if the foetus is not in the 
womb, that its nutrition is carried on by 
the fame original means, though not by 
the fame mode. Does not the ceflation 
of the catamenia during pregnancy, al- 
though the fetus be lodged in the tubes, 
. } 4 or 
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or abdomen, authorife this laft idea? But 
we {hall have occafion to give farther at- 
tention to it afterwards. It is chiefly 
swith a view to the nutrition of foetus that 
this extrafanguification in the female is 
provided by Nature; and we are not to 
wonder at its remote and periodical returns 


and difcharge in the ftate of natural health. 
Nature, no doubt for fome wife purpofes, 


fcems to have implanted in us an extreme 
delicacy in every fituation refpecting ge- 
neration; and how would this delicacy 
have been fretted, if the catamenia had 
drilled off as fpeedily as they were gene- 
rated ! We might as well wonder that the 


urine and.alvine feces were not allowed ' 
to pafs off as gradually as they were pro- 


duced, by the organs which: conveyed 
them to their refervoirs, We are told 
too, with an air of triumph all becoming 
the pucrility of the remark, that menftru- 
ation is not abfolutely neceffary either to 
_the generation, or the nutrition of the 
Pei: becaufe no females but the human 
are fu byect to it. But is not this the rea~ 
i | fon 


a 
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fon why it may be necefflary in the hu- 
man female? Is not the human female 
furely as well entitled to a peculiar mode 
of conception, and foetal nutrition, ’as the 
brute, the fowl, the fifh, or the infect? 
Had menftruation been a rare occurrence 
among the human females, the remark 
might have had weight with it; but as it is 
general, and evidently connected with ge- 
neration and foetal nutrition, in fome fhape 
or other, the remark is abfurd. But let 
us take a fuller view of this fubject. 

As foon as the human female arrives at 
puberty, an arrangement takes place, ca- 
pable of meeting all the ordinary incidents 
of conception and its confequence; not 
becaufe the means allotted for the growth 
of the animal are thrown into another 
channel, for then all animals, male as well 
as female, would be fubjec& to this extra- 
fanguification and difcharge, or fomething 
fimilar to thefe. For this purpofe, there 
is fabricated in the general fyftem a fur- 
charge of blood, determined to the geni- 
tal fyftem, in the fame manner as other 


things 
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things are determined to other outlets, and 
deftined to fupport the foetus; but as the 
continued drilling off of this extra blood 
would, as we have already obferved, be 
exceedingly inconvenient, and, as our feel- 
ings are, difgufting, Nature has prepared, 
as it were, a ciftern for its reception.— 
What may be fuffcient to bring on the 
hemorrhagy, however, is only accumu- 
lated; and the general redundancy, in- 
duced by the obftruction and accumula- . 
tion, fubfides gradually as the hemorrhagy 
goes on. Whether the efcape of blood 
happens through the ruptured or fimply 
enlarged extremities of veflels, we fhall 
leave to the anatomifts to determine in 
their own good time; as the certainty of 
it feems neither to involve the ufefulnefs 
of practice, nor the enlargement of theo- 
retical knowledge. This is the manner 
of menftruation in the unimpregnated fe- 
male; and thefe are the reafons why it 
affumes a periodical form. In the im- 
pregnated female again, the preparation 
of extra blood fill continues, but its con- 

fumption 
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fumption becomes very different. By the 
extenfion of the uterus, and by the watte 
occafioned by the nourifhment of the foe- 
tus and its involucra, the furcharge, or 
extra preparation of blood is nearly ba- 
lanced, or is taken up as it is prepared ; 
and hence the periodical efforts are almoft 
loft. The fame happens, as we have al- 
ready hinted, when the foetus is lodged 
elfewhere than in the uterus. In the 
firft months of pregnancy, however, the 
uterine fyftem is not always able to con- 
fume the furcharge of blood, and thereby 
take off the periodical effort; and hence 
it is that the lofs of the foetus happens 
moft generally in the early months, and 
at the ufual period of the catamenia, un- 
lefs accident has fupervened. And it is 
nearly from the fame reafons that mif- 
carriage is fo often threatened in the lat- 
ter months of pregnancy, and that the 
foetus is afterwards expelled from the 
womb. When the foetus has acquired 
all that bulk and ftrength which the 
‘ capacity and powers of the uterus can 
confer ; 
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confer; and when a change of circula- 
tion and mode of life becomes neceflary 
to it, the uterus and foetus become ple- 
thoric ; a general accumulation fucceeds ; 
and the periodical efforts of the catamenia 
return. During the middle months of 
pregnancy the foetus is in a ftate of rapid 
~ growth, and is capable of confuming all 
the blood which the mother can furnih ; 
but there is neither room nor watte, in 
the latter months, for the blood which 
the mother is conftantly pouring in; and 
hence arifes that plethora, both in mother 
and child, which is to inftigate the effort 
to parturition, which occafions the effufion 
after parturition, and which is to fupply 
the extended circulation of the born child, 
It does not concern us whether the phz- 
nomena of parturition in other animals, 
as connected with thofe times in them 
when a plethoric ftate may be fuppofed 
to exift, correfpond in any meafure with 
what we believe fo probable in the human 
female. Thefe analogical reafonings are 
always feducing ; and, notwithftanding 


of 
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of their defignation, they never can throw 
an effential and interefting light, in fuch 
an ambiguous and unconnected way, on 
what they are defigned to illuftrate. 


But befides the utiliyy of menftruation — 


to the foetus, we fee a very evident con- 
neCtion between it and impregnation. To 
{peak of it as a proof of the ripened qua- 
lifications of the female, is to fay nothing ; 
its immediate action is effential to concep- 
tion. In thofe brutes which exhibit fome- 
thing fimilar to this.evacuation, it only 
happens when they are in feafon; and in 
the human female, it is well known, that 
coition is almoft only fuccefsful imme- 
diately after this evacuation has fubfided. 
Who will reconcile this—and it is no mo- 
dern and groundlefs obfervation—to the 
confequence which has been afcribed to 
turgidity and tenfion, which we have al- 
ready adverted to? Almoft every wo-~ 
man who has frequently undergone preg- 
nancy, and who has attended judicioufly 
to the phenomena of that fituation, calcu- 


La 
w 


lates from the laft ceflation of the cata~ 


menia, 
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menia. At this time, or rather very foon 
after it, the plethoric tumult of the gene=- 
ral fy{tem is completely fubfided, and the 
abforbed femen gets quiet and unantici- 
pated poffeffion Ofsthe circulating mafs ; 
and at the fame time the gradually re- 
turning plethora promotes its action, and 


-. perhaps its determination to the ovaria. 


When the catamenia are interrupted, or 
profufe and frequent, as a primary dif- 
eafe, impregnation feldom takes place; 
and it admits not of a doubt, that when 
the determination of the plethoric blood 
is towards the mamme, in the form of 
milk, coition is unfuccefsful ; and that as 
foon as its determination to the uterine 
fyfiem is reftored, other things being fa- 
vourable, coition again is fortunate. We 
may add as a known fact, and eftablifhing 
our obfervation, that continuing to give 
fuck after the ufual period will occupy 
the plethora, and prevent its determina- 
tion, in the form of blood, to the uterine 
fyftem. It is an additional reproach to 
the groflnefs of human nature, that this 

practice 
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practice hath too often been put in ex- 
ecution, in order to obviate conception. 
Sometimes there is reafon to believe, that 
conception has taken place while the ple- 
thoric determination to the mammz con- 
tinued. We are rather difpofed to be- 
lieve, that the complete determination to 
the mammz had then ceafed to prevail, 
and that its return to the uterine fyftem 
was recommenced ; for about the fame 
time the milk lofes its alimentary quali- 
ties, and gradually dwindles away. 

It may be faid, indeed, that conception 
has taken place in women before the firft 
eruption of the catamenia, before their re- 
turn after parturition, or frequently in the 
fame woman who had never been fubject- 
edto menftruation. Thefe cafes may have 
happened, and may very rationally be ac- 
counted for by means of the general ideas 
we have fuggefted concerning menftrua- 
tion and pregnancy; and though they 
were not, they no more will infringe a 
general rule, than the production of a 
monfter, the evolution of a foetus in the 

Fallopian 
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Fallopian tube or abdomen, or its fill 
more marvellous evolution in the {cro- 
tum of the male. In thefe cafes of con- 
ception, however, which we have been al 
luding to, the plethoric ftate muft have © 
taken place; and in either of them it might 
have been taken off without actual he- 
morrhagy; nay, conception might have 
happened at the commencement of this 
ftate, in thofe where the catamenia had. 
formerly flowed, or where it afterwards 
did flow, and the plethoric blood been 
then confumed, as in the other periods of 
pregnancy. But the quantity of blood 
may be diminifhed by the bowels, the 
kidneys, the fkin, or other outlets, though 
not under the exprefs appearance and tex- 
ture of blood ; and every one knows, that 
the uterine hemorrhagy, when abfent, or 
deficient, has often been balanced by an 
effufion of real blood, from whatever part 
it found leaft refiftance. Let us add, too, 
that in laborious women, the hemorrhagy | 
is always {mall, and its periods diftant ; 
while in the indolent and luxurious, whofe 

fecretions 
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fecretions are not aggravated or multiplied 
by exertion, its quantity is great, and its 
periods net fo remote. Hence, without 
any violence we may infer, that the fame 
caufes which can fo certainly and effe@u- 
ally conceal the female plethora, and di- 
minifh the uterine hemorrhagy, may, in 
fome women, and in fome climates, al- 
mott, or entirely confume it, without pre- 
judice to conception, or the nutrition of 
the foetus, 

Were it not a queftion more of curiofi- 
ty than of real utility, we might here en- 
quire, whether the extirpation of the ova- 
ria in the human female before puberty, 
or even after all the characterifties of pu- 
berty have been eftablithed, could prevent 
or aboliih the catamenia, If we are al« 
lowed to conjecture from analogy, but this 
mode of reafoning is but very partially 
juft, we fhall be at no lof§ to determine ; 
but we can f{carcely hope, from what is 
already known of the operation, ever to 
fee the conjecture confuted or confirmed 
on the human fubje&t. The fame queftion 
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alfo ftrikes us, and perhaps mutt alfo re= 
‘ main under the fame dubiety, concerning’ 
dropfy, {chirrofity,and other difeafes of the 
ovaria. It is generally after death only, 
that thefe difeafes are known and diftin- 
guifhed; before this, their caufes, com- 
mencement, and progrefs, are quite con 
jectural; and as we can fcarcely fuppofe 
both ovaria in the fame perfon to be af- 
fected with the fame difeafe at the fame 
time, the probability of conjecture feems 
weakened more and more. 
- But we have faid enough to defcribe 
and fubftantiate thofe parts of the female - 
which are either directly or indireftly 
connected with generation, with unequi- 
vocal references to the modes-in which 
we fee much reafon to believe them ap- 
plied; and we furely would have been — 
more frugal of our obfervations, and fe« 
verity of reflection, had our predeceffors 
extended their enquiries fomewhat farther 
beyond the uninforming detail of minute 
anatomical demonftration, and of the re- 
mote and unfeafibly connected caufes of 
appearances, 
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appearances, without effectual regard to 
their conjunctly efficient caufes and con- 
‘fequences. We fhall now, then, follow 
the phenomena of imprégnation in as 
direct and pofitive a manner as our mate- 
rials, in a fubject fo obfcure and myfteri- 
ous, will admit; and fee how far they are 
reconcileable and confiftent with the ge-« 
neral ideas we have fuggefted. 

Let us however briefly recapitulate what 
we have faid, and infinuate what we yet — 
wifhto demonftrate,in order to eftablifh the 
probability of our opinion, and the truth 
of our {peculations; © 

It appears that the human fabric is, in 
its origin, rude and incomplete, but pof- 
fefling powers and qualities thoroughly 
capable of completing itfelf; connected 
undoubtedly with the: influence of the 
materials of nutrition from without ; that 
in confequence of thefe principles,- the 
whole genital fyftem of the female under- 
goes, at puberty, a complete revolution 
and enlargement of property, by which 
alone it is qualified for its future purpofes ; 
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that the powers of the mind, as intimate~ 
ly connected with the perfect evolution 
of the different organs, at this time ac- 
quire all their ftrength, except what they 
may afterwards derive from experience ; 
and that, in particular from the evolution 
of the organs of generation, new and un- 
known propenfities and ideas are at this 
period awakened, It is at this period that 
that inftinét—for though it is the means 
of the renovation of mankind, from its 
characteriftics, we can afford it no more 
refpe€table defignation—which impels the 
female to: the ufe of thofe organs which 
are thus unfolded, burf{ts vehemently into 
notice; and it fails not, though it may 
differ from the higheft to the loweft de- 
eree, and may be regulated by the other 
operations of the mind, till the organs 
upon which it depends are confounded by 
the advances of age, or by difeafe. It ap- 
pears, too, that at this period the ovaria, 
by the original or native powers and exer- 
tions of the female conftitution, have ge=- 
vais and completed within themfelves 

: thofe 
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thofe ftamina, thofe principles—for it is 
idle to ftruggle about ova, or words which 
are not ftrictly appropriated—by which 
the havock of death is to be repaired, and 
to the ultimate perfeGtion of which, the 
animating influence of the male femen, 
and the fucceeding modes of nutrition are 
only wanted, whereby the whole fyftem 
may be thrown into action. How this _ 
energy of the femen cannot be applied to 
the ovaria, or, in other words, how the u~ 
nited efforts of the male and female to-- 
wards the renovation of the {pecies cannot 
be fuccefsful, we have already demonttrat- 
ed; and we are now fuppofing, and en- 
deavouring as well as we can to eftablifh 
the probability, that this energy is appli- 
ed, or that impregnation is accomplithed, 
by the abforbents, chiefly of the vagina, 
attaching and conveying to the circulat~- 
ing mafs the finer and more ufeful parts 
of the femen, where they are intimately * 
blended with it, and their particular pro- 
perties loft in thofe of the general mixture. 
From this mixture, however conducted in 
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the procefs, we farther fuppofe, that a very 
material change is induced throughout the. 
whole female circulating fyftem, the ulti- 
timate influence of which is determined, 
by the operations of Nature, to the ovaria, 
The ovum—perhaps thus very improper= 
ly defigned, as introducing an idea no 
way connected with the order of human 
beings, but we muift retain it, though 
merely as a word without any exprefs 
meaning in itfelf—the ovum, already com- 
plete within the ovaria, is now fecundat- 
ed and evolved, in a manner fomewhat_ 
. yefembling the bean, if we may ufe the © 
comparifon, whofe parts, by age and ma, 
turation, being ready to be unfolded, are 
fubjected to vegetation and increafing pro- © 
perties, by means of their cpntasta with the 
fecundaung earth. 

We muft now proceed to the chanealal 
na of conception, though we are fuffi- 
ciently confcious of the weaknefs of our 
guides, and the obfcurity which hangs 
over every ftep we take. We fhall, how- 
ever, be as rational and circum{fpect as we 
: can ; 
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can; and though the obfervations we have 
to bring forward may be thought by many 
neither fufficiently perfpicuous, nor con- 
clufive, they may, neverthelefs, be the 
means of awakening curiofity, and of 
urging the ingenuity of thofe who have 
greater abilities, and better opportunity. 
It need not be repeated, that the femi-’ 
nal fluid of the male is an exceedingly 
penetrating and active fubftance. Its ef- 
feéts, after it is generated, even upon the 
male, demonftfate its activity and influ- 
ence, far beyond the precincts wherein we 
believe it to be accumulated. After pu-— 
berty, the fecretion of it, during even in- 
different health, is continually going on ; 
and thofe colleftions of it in its refervoirs, 
which are not thown out by venereal exer- 
cife, or by other means lefs decent, are re- 
forbed and mingled with the general mafs. 
It would involve us in a difcuffion nowife 
material to our prefent enquiry, though 
perhaps of more confequence than we are 
aware of, to attend to the mucilaginous 
fate of the femen when not exceflively 
| G4 frequently 
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_ frequently rejected, while at the fame time 
we are affured, from unqueftionable expe- 
riments, that this fluid, if retained, after 
expulfion, in a degree of heat nearly equal 
to what we may fuppofe that of the vefi- 
culz feminales or of the vagina to be, and 
in other circumftances with refpect to 
containing veflels as nearly fimilar, be~- 
comes of a watery thinnefs and colour in 
a very fhort time. The queftion would 
be, why the feminal fluid loft its tenacity 
in veflels and heat fimilar to thofe of the 
veficule feminales, while we muft believe 
that in the veficule feminales no fuch 
confequences enfued? But let us go on, 
In the veficule feminales this fluid is not 
completely reforbed ; fome of it flies off 
by the neighbouring exhalants, and fome- 
times even to fuch a degree, that its odour 
is difcernible by thofe of acute fmell, and 
its excefs abfolutely becomes a difeafe, 
What is actually refarbed about the pe- 
riod of puberty before the fyftem has 
been habituated to it, or faturated with 
it, produces very curious and remarkable 
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effe&ts over the whole body; and the 
proofs from caftration, as well as general 
obfervation, are always at hand to con= 
firm the opinion, The flefh and {kin, 
from being tender, delicate, and irritable, . 
become coarfe and firm ; the body in ge- 
neral lofes its fucculency ; and a new ex- 
iftence feems to take place. The voice, a 
proof of the tenfion and rigidity of the 
mufcular fibre, lofing its tendernefs and 
inequalities, becomes ungratefully harth ; 


_ hairs are protruded on parts equally fmooth 


with the reft of the body, though we can- 
not fee the caufes of the felection of the 
places of their growth ; and the mind it- 
felf, as we have already obferved, aCtuated 
by the progrefs of the body, and forget- 
ting all its former inclinations and attach- 
ments, acquires diftinétly new propenfi- 
ties and paflions. Indeed, there is at 
this period, though for a fhort time, an 


- inftability and unformednefs, which we 


cannot better defcribe, than by compar- 
ing it to the agitated needle, which trem= 
bles for a while to each fide of the pole 

before 
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before it acquires determination, But 
this inftability is not the principal cha- 
racteriftic of this period: The fafcinating 
ideas arifing from puberty alone, over- 
whelm every thing for a while in their 
career; and though there may be lefs 
fatuity at this time than attends infancy 
or dotage, the ftreneth of reafon is lefs 
evident than the degradation of huma- 
nity bordering upon brutality. Manners 
may throw a veil over the infirmities of 
this period ; but no mode of life, while 
health remains, is capable of extinguifh- 
ing them. In over-civilized countries, 
indeed, manners have often induced a ge- 
neral debility and frivoloufnefg both of 
body and mind ; but ftill the young ani- 
mal who has been buried in the counting- _ 
room fince the moment he left the nur- 
fery,and the almoft neutral creature, whofe 
mode of life has “been unfriendly to the 
progrefs both of body and mind, and 
whofe ideas, by. an unremitted and fami- 
liar intercourfe with the other fex, have 
been almoft gor ged before their time, ex= 


hibit 
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hibit a degree of ardour at this period 
which we would little expect. In the 
ruder ftates of humanity, too, where the 


_ female is always degraded, and the ideas 


~ 


of the male refpecting the female are al- | 
ways oppofed by fomething humiliating | 
to his favage pride, and difgufting to his 
feelings, coarfe as they may be fuppofed 
to be, and where the mode of life is not 
favourable to ftrong propenfity, neverthe- 
Jefs the ardour of: the male is not propor- 
tionally checked or diminifhed. Thefe 
changes are not entirely the effect of or- 
dinarily progreffive age and ftrength ; 
neither are they promoted by intercourfe 
with the world ; for caftration will anti- 
cipate them, and premature venery, or 
even gradual familiarity, and early onan- 
ifm, will diminifh them, and in the debi- 
litated may go far in extinguifhing them, 
Boys who have been fubjected to caftra- 
tion, never acquire either that ftrength of 
body or capacity of mind which dignifies 
the complete male; and the fame cruel 


_ and unnatural operation performed on 


brute 
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brute animals, diminifhes their bodily 
ftrength, and the fiercenefs of their tem- 
pers; and even their odour, which is _ 
oftimes noifomely ftrong, by this opera- 
tion 1s almoft taken away. Had we at 
any time paid much refpect to the viva- | 
cious conjectures, and predifpofed experi- 
ments, of the ingenious Buffon, we might 
here enquire what became of thofe fur- 
plus organized particles which Nature, af- 
ter evolving all the parts of the body, had 
now deftined to the evolution of the or- 
gans of the genital fyftem. But Liewen- 
hoek’s diarrhoea of molecules organiques 
vivantes—which furely would not bea 
very decent way of getting rid of his dif- 
fieulty—or even the outlets of infenfible - 
perfpiration, would put arms into the 
hands of an author not half fo dexterous 
as the Count de Buffon. 

If fuch are the effects of the feminal 
fluid when reforbed by the male, how 
powerful mutt it be when fuddenly min- 
gled, and moft probably in greater quan- 
tity, with the circulating fluids of the de- 
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licate female ! It produces not a beard, to 
be fure, upon the human female, or horns 
upon the female brute; but it is to this 
eaufe, this abforption of the male femen, 
whether impregnating or not, that we 
mutt look for the explanation of thofe ge- 
neral changes which are produced in the 
female by coition. The act of coition 
will go but a little way in accounting for 
thefe changes; and its extent may be 
judged by the effect of thofe difgraceful 
means of gratifying luft which abandon- 
ed women have difcovered and practifed. 
Coition, then, or rather the abforption of 
the feminal fluid of the male by the fe- 
male, even when not fucceeded by 1m- 
pregnation, induces an alteration very ge- 
neral over the female fyf{tem, and perhaps 
little fhort of its moft fortunate effects ; 
and this, independent of thofe local or ge- 
neral difturbances, or effects, which the 
operation itfelf may be fuppofed capable 
of producing. If it were neceflary to call 
in the authority of eminent men to fup- 
port common obfervation, we might bring 
forward 
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forward that of the great Harvey, who has 
declared, that when coition has been fruit= 
lefs, the fame fymptoms have neverthelefs ~ 
frequently fupervened as if conception 
had actually taken place, Nor are thefé 
fymptoms of fhort duration, or their fal- 
Jacioufnefs eafily detected ; and hence it 
is, we believe, that women of fufficient 
judgment have often thought themfelves 
impregnated when they were not, and 
thereby expofed themfelves to the raillery 
and ridicule of the ignorant and unthink- 
ing. Among animals, where we cannot 
fuppofe to exift fancy to impofe upon, or 
hopes and -wifhes to miflead, the fame il- 
lufion has been feen as-vehement and as 
permanent. Bitches, though coition had 
been. unproductive, fays Harvey, have 
fancied themfelves with young; milk has 
appeared in their mammez ; they have af= 
fumed every appearance of undergoing 
the ufual affliction of parturition, and 
finding themfelves difappointed, they have 
dexteroufly ftolen a whelp from a more 
fortunate female, and foftered it with en« 
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déarments as natural, and affection as 
ftrong, as if it had been their own. Hens 
go through the labour and confinement of 
incubation without an egg beneath them ; 
and doves, after cohabitation with their 
mates, though it has been ineffectual, 
anxioufly fet about building their nefts. 
There is no doubt, fimilar appearances 
might have been obferved in the females 
of all living creatures which copulate ; 
and as they have never taken place, where 
they have been obferved, without the an- 
tecedent union of the fexes, it is furely to 
this union alone we can afcribe thefe ap- 
pearances. It is to be fufpected, however, 
that when thefe appearances rifeto fuch a 
height, as is defcribed in fome of thofe 
cafes which we have enumerated, the firft 
efforts of impregnation muft have fucceed- 
ed, and that they have been retarded and 
overcome by fome defect in the general 
fyftem, or rather, perhaps, in the ovaria. 
What thefe circumitances are which thus 
tend to deftroy the influence of the femi- 
nal fluid already actually in pofleflion of 

the 
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the general fyftem, and at the fame timé 
~ leave its operation on the mind in vigour, 
the prefent ftate of medical knowledge 
will fcarcely permit us to hazard a con- 
jeture. Our general obfervations, how- 
ever, on Impregnation, in the remaining 
part of thefe Speculations, may be fome- 

what connected with the phenomena. 
The ovaria are always enlarged by coi- 
tion, independent of impregnation. This 
enlargement, we mean where fortunate 
fecundation does not take place, is not 
owing to the afflux of blood folicited to 
the ovaria by what is called the venereal - 
orgafm, but to the fecundated blood ex- 
ercifing its energy on an organ difquali- 
fied for its ultimate and complete purpofes;, 
by inaptitude, mal-conformation, or dif- 
eafe. If it depended on this orgafm, or 
on the afflux of common blood, why is 
not the uterine fyftem, comprehending the © 
ovaria, enlarged by the periodical pletho- 
ra and congeftion, to which it is fubjet- 
ed, and where the means of impregnation 
have not been exercifed? The diftribution 
of 
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of blood-veflels to the ovaria, which is by 
far larger than what is generally appropri- 
ated to the ordinary fundtions of life and 
nutrition, countenances this conjecture and 
explanation ; efpecially as the blood ads 
not here by its quantity or momentum, — 
as we have juft now obferved refpecting 
the influence of the venereal orgafin, or 
of the catamenia. 

How general and active the effects of 
the feminal fluid may be upon the female 
fyftem, when abforbed, and exclufive of 
impregnation, and the local influence of 
coition, may be inferred from the general 
change which thefe effects are capable of 
inducing during complete health, which 
we have already flightly adverted to; from 
the relief which they effectuate in many 
{pecies of difeafe; and from the variety 
of new diforders which thefe effe&ts infti- 
tute or eftablith ; although the mode of o- 
peration by which thefe things are accom- 
plifhed is very difficultly afcertained. 

It would be prolix to go over every dif 
eafe which will warrant thefe opinions; 
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and we could not eafily carry conviction 
along with us, where our foregoing ideas: 
had met with inconfiderate and exception~ 
able levity. We fhall, however, enter fo 
far upon the fubject as to give ftability to 
our fpeculations ; and though we broach. 
not, or hunt down, every idea favourable 
to our fcheme, we fhall not fuppofe that. 
its reafonablenefs is injured by our con- 
cifenefs. 

It need not excite our wonder, that the 
{mall quantity of femen, which almoft al- 
waysremainstobeabforbed, fhould occafion 
a violent and manifeft change throughout 
éhe female conftitution. Like many poi- 
fons—and though its ultimate purpofe re- 
probates the idea, we can fee its opera~ 
tion in no fairer view—it may multiply 
in its progrefs; and we know that rabies, 
variole, fyphilis, and many other difeafes, 
* are rapidly and powerfully propagated by 
an almoft invifible quantity of their dif- 
ferent and original contagions. And we 
alfo know, if there is any neceflity to re- 
concile us to the ufe of violent means in~ 
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furing beneficial effects, that many of 
thefe difeafes, however far, by their de- 
ftructive tendency, they may contribute 
to the order of Nature, induce material 
and falubrious alterations in the human 
body. Need we wonder then, that, in the 
eye of common obfervation, the delicate 
female by coition often becomes plump 
and robuft, and that the plump and ro- 
buft as often become delicate and thin ; 
that the beautiful and active fade in their 
ftrength, their texture, and their vivacity; 
that the widow, or married woman de- 
prived of commerce with her hufband, 
gradually returns to the imperfections and 
peculiarities of fingle life; and that the 
antient virgin is generally confumed with 
infirmity or difeafe? The alteration of 
temper in women, ‘efpecially when coition 
is unfortunate, has been referred to very 
abfurd caufes ; while the more probable 
natural caufe, depending upen the abforp- 
tion of a difeafed or inefficient feminal 
fluid, or of a very active and qualified 
one, by a diteated and inefficient confti- 
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tution, has never been enquired into. It 
is well known, too, that the want of col- 
tion at the time of life when Nature ren- 
ders them capable of it, induces many dif- 
eafes in females, and that the ufe of it re- 
moves thefe'and even other difeafes. We 
are but poorly fupplied with unexception- 
able materials to elucidate thefe opinions, 
and we are not very fond of leaving them 
fo much in the mift of conjecture ; we 
fhall therefore try to explain, according to 
hefe cpinions, a difeafe, wherein what 
we have alleged feems to be moft character- 
iftic and decifive. 

Chlorofis almoft always attacks females 
immediately after puberty; and even when 
the violence of its fymptoms have not 
been difcerned till a later period, its origin 
and fymptoms, continued more or lefs, 
can always Be traced back to that time.— 
When the human fyftem is completely e- 
volved, and all its parts have acquired 
their full growth, a balance is produced’ 
between the circulating and folid fyftems; 
though, from the ideas we have fugeefted 
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concerning the catamenia, this balance in 
the female cannot ftritly be called: com- 
plete. It is only complete in her when in 
perfect health, and in an impregnated 
{tate ; at other times, the catamenia, as 
preponderating again{t the powers of the 
folid fyftem, in proportion to the degree 
of their period, difturb the equilibrium, 
and thereby more or lefs induce a ftate 
inconfiftent with perfect health, But 
when the propelling power of growth has 
ceafed before the folids, either from adtu- 
al difeafe, or want of uniformity in their 
period of acceflion with refpeé to the pro- 
grefs of the circulating fyftem, have ac- 
quired their proper vigour and tone, and 
when the catamenia has aflumed its defti- 
nation, before it is accompanied by the 
general as well as local energy which is 
requifite to expel it, an univerfa] want of 
balance comes on; the bloed lofes its fti- 
mulating influence on the vitiated folids, 
and thefe, in their turn, a feebly on the 
now diftempered blood. Accordingly, in 
the cure of this difeaf>, no matter whether 
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adopted from particular theories, or from 
experience, medicines are directed to re- 
{tore vigour to the folids, and confiftence 
and ftimulus to the circulating mafs. Na- 
ture proceeds in the fame manner 5 and 
the beneficial effeéts of coition in the cure 
of this difeafe have beén too material to e- 
{cape obfervation. It may be alleged, that 
thefe effects depend entirely upon local 
influence; and that even voluptuous gra- 
tification, by quieting the turbulence of 
paflion, is of confequence in the cure. We 
fhall not fay that thefe things are unavail- 
ing; but it appears to us that the relief 
obtained is chiefly owing to the increafed 
inte(tine motion, and confequent ftimulus, 
communicated to the circulating mafs by 
the abforbed femen, whereby the folids 
tremfelves are ultimately reftored ; and 
we are the more confirmed in this opi- 
nion, becaufe all thefe fortunate effects at- 
cend, whether coition be fucceeded by 
impregnation or not. Hyfteria,. and o- 
ther difeafes, would furnifh us with fimi- 
lar explanations. 
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Let us now advance a little nearer our 
object. We have feen a ftrong probabili- 
ty of an abforbing power in the vagina, 
and alfo a ftrong probability of the femi- 
nal fluid of the male being thus mingled 
with the general mafs of the female con- 
{titution, and its fecundating influence de- 
termined to the ovaria. We have alfo af- 
fumed, and not without authority and 
proof far fuperior to the exceptions of 
Buffon, that the female conftitution of it- 
felf generates within the ovaria the rudi- 
ments of the future animal, which the 
fame conftitution, afterwards rendered pro- 
lific by the feminal fluid of the male, is 
capable of converting into a living crea- 
ture. It now only remains to corrobo- 
rate, as well as we can, what we have 
more generally affumed, and to remove 
fome poflible objections. And in doing 
thefe things, we fhall attend, for the beit 
of reafons, to obfervations made on brutes, 
not becaufe of any real analogy between 
buman creatures and brutes, but becaufe 
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what happens in one animal, fomething 
fimilar to it may happen in another. 

It is beyond a doubt, that in whatever 
manner the femen acts upon the female, 
it does not a& fuddenly, notwithftanding 
of the general fcheme and bold affertions 
of many authors. However fortunate 
coition may be, the fecundated product 
of the ovaria is not immediately difenga- 
ged. We dare not avouch this fact from 
obfervations made on the human fubjed, 
becaufe fuch obfervations never have been 
attempted, nor ever can, with the fmalleft 
probability of fuccefs: but the diflection 
of brutes, by the moft eminent anato-_ 
mifts, with a direct view to the elucida- 
tion of this fact, afcertains it as far as 
fuch evidence can be admitted. In the 
diffection of {mall animals by De Graaff, 
he found no difcernible alteration in’ the 
uterus during the firft forty hours after 
coition, but a gradual change was per- 
pai in the ovaria; and, what he fup- 
pofed the ripened: origin of the future 
animal, at the end of that time, lofing its 
he. : tran{- 
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tranfparency, became opaque and ruddy, 
After that time, the fimbriz were found 
clofely applied to the ovaria; the cavities 
from whence the ova had been exprefled 
were difcernible; and about the third 
day the ova were difcovered in the ute- 
rus. In larger animals, and in thofe 
whofe time of uterine geftation was long- 
er, it was found that the progrefs which 
we have been defcribing was proportion- 
ally flower. The fame experiments have 
been made by different anatomifts, and 
perhaps with very different views; and 
though they have not always been mana- 
ged with the fame judgement and dexte- 
rity, yet all of them more or lefs confirm 
the idea that there is a very confiderable 
Japfe of time intervening between fortu- 
mate coition and the expulfion of the 
ovum from the ovaria. But if this is the 
cafe with animals which foon arrive at 
puberty, and which, like human crea- 
tures, copulate not perfe@lly before pu- 
berty,—whofe lives are fhort, and confe- 
quently their growth and progrefs in 
| equal 
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equal periods of time more rapid than 
thefe in man,—by parity of reafon, it 
muft happen, that in women the period 
between impregnation and the expulfion 
of the fecundated product of the ovaria, 
mutt be confiderably greater than what 
has been obferved to take place in thefe 
animals. If all this is true—and it feems 
no way unreafonable, neither is it contra- 
dicted by the experiments of thofe who 
are unfavourable to the general doctrine 
—how are we to fuppofe Nature to be 
employed during this interval? We be- 
lieve it is during this period that the 
whole female conftitution is labouring 
under the fecundating influence of the 
{eminal fluid of the male, while the ova- 
ria are largely participating, and their 
product ripening by means of the general 
procefs. And the fame procefs which 
maturates the ovum, tends to facilitate its 
exclufion. The ovaria, as well as their 
produét, are at this time enlarged, and 
other changes, fubje@t to the examination 
of our fenfes, induced ; though the pro- 

greilive 
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greflive change and evolution of their 
conftituent parts, it is to be feared, muft 
re{t under the darknefs of conjecture. It 
is no proof againft the reality of this ge- 
neral alteration in the circumftances of 
the circulating fyftem, and confequent 
revolution in the ovaria, that the whole 
is accomplifhed with but little vifible di- 
fturbance, either local or univerfal. Some- 
times, indeed, vehement: and diftinguifh- 
ing fymptoms of conception have been 
noticed, as in the cafe of the woman 
mentioned by the Baron Van Swieten : 
but the prefent ftate of knowledge will 
not permit us to determine whether thefe 
early fymptoms might not have ofigina- 
ted from violent irritation, or fimilar di- 
{turbance, depending on the act of coi- 
tion itfelf ; as in future conceptions in the 
fame female, fuch precifion has not been 
obferved ; although they are very expli- 
cable, without any ftretch of ingenuity, 
from the general doctines which we have 
attempted to lay down. In other cafes of 
material alteration in the general mais, 

equal 
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equal quietnefs and obfcurity prevail. In 
the inferted fmall-pox, and no doubt it is 
the fame when they are produced by 
contagion, the poifon filently and flowly 
diffufes itfelf throughout the whole mafs, 
and a highly morbid ftate 1s impercepti- 
bly induced. Thus, an active and infi- 
nuating poifon intimately mixes itfelf 
with all the containing, perhaps, as well 
as contained parts, perverts their natures, © 
and is ready to fall upon and deftroy the 
very powers of life, before one fymptom 
of its action or of its influence has been 
difcerned. It is the fame in fyphilis, and 
it is even more remarkable in rabies; 
and the whole round of contagious. dif- 
eafes have the fame unalarming, yet cer- 
tain, progrefs and termination. 

That the final influence of this elabo- 
rate procefs fhould be determined parti- 
cularly, and at all times, to the ovaria, 1s 
no way marvellous. To qualify the ova- 
ria for this, they are fupplied with a con- 
geries of blood-veffels and nerves, at pu- 
berty larger and more numerous than 

| what 
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what is allotted to any other part of fimi- 
lar magnitude. Were the ovaria merely 
a receptacle for the ova, which the vene- 
real orgafm, communicated by the nerves, 
or by the impulfion of the applied femen, 
was to lacerate,—what ufe would there 
be for fo intricate and extenfive an ar- 
rangement of veffels and nerves? And 
were they, like the tefticles of the male, 
the fecretories and excretories of the {e- 
minal fluid of the female, as Buffon 
would have us to believe,—by what chan- 
nel would he convey this fluid to the ute- 
rus, fince he refufes accefs to the minute 
ovum through the aperture of the tubes ; 
and would it not as probably mifs its 
way and fall into the abdomen as the 
ovum, which he alleges muft always 
happen? It is unfortunate for his {cheme 
that the ovum does fometimes fall into 
the abdomen, where the feetus is as ef- 
fectually evolved and maturated as it 
_ might have been in its natural receptacle. 
But how muft this happen, if impregna-, 
tion always depends upon the union of 

the 
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the. organized particles in the’ feminal 
fluid of both fexes meeting in the uterus ? 
If thefe particles in the feminal fluid of 
the male, travel, as the Count fays, by 
abforption through the body of the ute- 
rus, it will be to little purpofe if thofe 
furnifhed by the refervoirs of the ovaria 
have travelled into the huge capacity of 
the abdomen. But as the Count confers 
powers on his living organic particles, 
and takes them away as beft fuits his ne- 
ceflities ; fometimes giving them wills 
and tails, and fometimes depriving them 
of life, and even decaudating them ; who 
knows but he might have in time difco- 
vered an apparatus in the laboratory of 
“the ferotum, whereby his young friends 
were accommodated with an olfactory ta- 
lent to enable them to ferret out the lurk- 
ing place of, their better half.—But far- 
ther, refpecting the determination of the 
influence of the abforbed feminal fluid of 
the male to the ovaria, every procefs in 
the human body, either during health or 


difeafe, tends to one particular purpofe. 
fate i! The 
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The kidneys do not fecrete bile, nor does 
the liver ftrain off the ufelefs or hurtful 
parts of the blood which are deftined to 
pafs off by the emulgents ; neither do the 
falivary and bronchial glands promifcu- 
oufly pour out mucus or faliva ; the vari- 
olous virus does not produce a morbillous 
eruption, fyphilitic caries, or {crophulous 
ulcer ;—why then would the fecundated 
blood unconcernedly and promifcuoutily 
determine its energy to the fkin, the lym- 
phatics, or the fubftance of the bones? 
We know none of the operations in the 
human body, deftined for the ordinary 
purpofes of life and health, or for the 
removal of difeafe, but in a greater or 
lefs degree involve the machinery of the 
whole fyftem. A fingle mouthful of food, 
while it is prepared, purified, and applied 
to its ultimate purpofes,“is fubjeéted to 
the action of all the known parts of the 
body, and without doubt to all thofe 
parts the properties of which we are un- 
acquainted with ; a draught of cold wa- 
ter fpreads its influence almoft inftanta~ 

| neoufly 
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eoufly from one extremity to the other } 
the flighteft wound difturbs even the re- 
mote{t parts, and is followed, not unfre- 
quently, with the moft unhappy effects ; 
an almoft invifible quantity of poifon fets 
the whole frame in torture, and all the 
active powers of the body inftinctively 
exert themfelves to folicit its expulfion: 
—Can we diftinguifh thefe things, and 
admire them, and then fuppofe that the 
moft material operation of the human 
body—the renovation of itfelf, 1s to be 
accomplifhed in a corner, and with infi= 
nitely lefs formality and folemnity than 
a {pittle is caft upon the wind? The evi- 
dent means are fufficiently degraded; we 
need not exert our ingenuity to degrade 
them farther. 

It is probably during this interval be- 
tween fortunate coition and the exclufion 
of the ovum from the ovaria, that like- 
nefs, hereditary difeafes, and the like, are 
communicated and acquired; but we wifh 
to avoid hazarding any opinion concern- 
ing thefe things, as the moft temperate 

; , con- 
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conjectures muft be infirm, and it is well 
if they are not ridiculous and abfurd. 
Inftead of that influence which the ima- 
gination of the mother is fuppofed to 
poffefs over the form of the child, the ar- 
guments in favour of which we may ridi- 
cule and deny, though we cannot contra- 
dict them without refufing that credit to 
others which we expect to ourfelves; might 
we not fufpect, that the feminal fluid of 
the male, co-operating, during this inter- 
. Val, with the influence of the female upon 
the ovum, inftigated a likenefs, according 
to the prevalence of either influence, in 
the united principles? It is during this 
period only that the difeafes of the male 
can be communicated to the child; and 
if we admit not of this interval and gene- 
ral operation of the feminal fluid, we can- 
not fee how they can be communicated, 
though thofe of the mother may be com- 
municated then or at a much later period, 
confidering how the child is nourifhed 
while it is in the uterus, and at the breaft. 
le may be aracd againft this early and ef- 

I fectuat 
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feétual acquifition of likenefs, that the foc 
tus does not acquire even the divifion of 
its largeft members till long after its ex- 
clufion from the ovaria: But before any 
{trefs is laid on this remark, let it be re- 
membered, that at whatever time the fea- 
tures acquire their determination, their 
evolution and difcrimination are feldom 
completed before puberty, and that they 
are frequently changed by difeafe even 
after they have been difcriminated. If 
likenefs depended upon the imagination 
of the female, how happens it that the 
children of thofe whofe profligate man- 
ners render the father uncertain, and whofe 
affeCtions ceafe with the inftant of libidi- 
nous gratification, are as frequently di- 
*ftinguifhable by their likenefs as thofe 
children who have been born under none 
of thefe misfortunes? If the features are 
not planted during this period, and if 
jmagination be not idle or ufelefs, how 
«was the fix-fingered family, mentioned by 
Maupertuis, continued? When a female 
of that family married a man who had 

} only 
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énly the ufual number of fingers, the de- 
formity of her family became uncertain, 
or ceafed ; and we mutt fuppofe her ima- 
gination could not have been inadtive or 
diminifhed, whether alarmed by the fear 
of continuing a deformed race, or infti- 
gated by the vanity of tranfmitting fo re- 
markable a peculiarity. In a family well 
known to the Author of thefe Specula- 
tions, all the fons—and they were born 
promifcuoufly with the daughters—were 
exceedingly deformed, and almoft mon- 
{trous, while the daughters were all hand- 
fome, and even their progeny both male 
and female was without a peculiarity. 
Where were the horrors as well as the or- 
dinary powers of imagination, when the 
mother of thefe children was pregnant 
with a daughter? We fhall only add—for 
_ the twilight of conjecture is bewitching as 
well as mifleading—was imagination, in a 
pregnant woman, fo powerful as many 
have endeavoured to reprefent it, the mo- 
ther, profligate at heart, though not actu- 
ally wicked, would always betray the a- 
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poftafy of her affections ; and even a vir 
tuous woman might divulge that fhe had 
looked with as much eagernefs at a hand- 
fome.ftranger, as fhe had looked at the 
aquiline nofe of her hufband, or at a cri- 
minal broken upon the wheel. 

In thefe remarks concerning the powers 
of the imagination over the form and fea- 
tures of the child, we have not accepted 
of the ufual argument of a want of com- 
munication, by means of the nerves, be- 
tween the mother and child ; becaufe we 
know, that though there is no probability 
of fuch a communication, yet there are 
eircumftances attending the foetus, which,, 
from our ideas concerning the adult, we 
cannot account for independent of this - 
communication. Neither have we ad- 
verted to the hypothefis of Verheyen con- 
cerning the effect of the fpiritus:genitalis 
on fexual and individual fimilitude, nor 
to that of Buffon and others, becaufe we 
believe we have fet afide their general fy- 
ftems; and thefe hypothefes, as depending 

upon 
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upon their general doctrines, muft fland 
or fall with them. 

But admitting that the feminal fluid of 
every male pofleffes fome kind of influ- 
ence peculiar to that male, and connected 
with his form, as well as his conftitution ; 
in the fame, or in fome fimilar manner, it 
contains, notwithftanding the elaborate- 
nefs of its preparation, the ftamina of dif- 
eafes, fome of which often ly longer dor- 


- mant than even the features of indivi- 


duals ; that the ova are as peculiarly con- 
{tructed, by the conftitution of the female, 
as any other parts wl#ich depend upon 
gradual and folitary evolution ; and that 
thefe, operating upon each other by the 
intervention of the general fyf{tem of the 
female, may, according to the power or 
prevalence of either, affect the features 
and figure of the incipient animal, or ra- 


‘ther the inorganized mafs from which the 


features and figure of the animal are after- 
wards to be evolved: admitting all thefe 
things, will national, or even more exten- 
five fimilitude, corroborate the opinion ? 
{3 There 
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There are certainly fome climates—in= 
cluding ‘more in the idea than heat and 
cold, Arup and moifture, and other 
things generally afligned to climate—more 
favourable to the perfection of mankind 
than others; though by migration they 
are not degraded perhaps in the fame pro~ 
portion as other animals when removed 
from their peculiar climate. While men 
continue in the fame climate, and even in’ 
the fame diftri@, an uniform peculiarity 
of features and figure prevails among 
them, little affected by all thofe changes 
which improve or degrade the mind; but 
when they migrate, or when they are cor- 
rupted by the migration of others, this 
national diftinétion in time is loft, though 
in the latter cafe it feems to be recover- 
able, unlefs the eaufe of change be con- 
tinued. The beautiful form and features 
cf the ahtient Greeks are at this day 
difcernible in their defcendants, though 
they are debafed by intercourfe with 
ftrangers, and by forms of government 
ultimately affeCling their conftitutions ; 

the 
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the defcendants of the few who by chance 
er defign have been obliged to fettle a- 
mong the ugly tribes in the extremities of 
the North, have, by their intercourfe with 
thefe tribes, and by neceflarily accommo- 
dating themfelves to the fame modes of 
life, befides. other circumftances, become 
equally ugly; andthe Jew him(elf, though 
he abhors to mingle with a different na-~ 
tion, and though his mode of life is nearly 
the fame in all climates, yet the fettle- 
ment of his anceftors in any one particu- 
lar climate for fome centuries, will very 
fenfibly impair the characteriftic features 
of his people. As equally in point, and 
lefs liable to queftion, we may mention 
the following fimilar obfervations. A 
Scotchman, an Englifhman, a French- 
man, or a Dutchman, may, even without 
their peculiarities of drefs, be almoft al- 
ways diftinguifhed in their very pictures ; 
the fturdy and generous Briton, notwith- 
ftanding of the fhortnefs of the period, 
and the uninterrupted intercourfe, is traced. - 
with uncertainty in the vain, effeminate, 
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and cruel Virginian ; and the Negroes in 
North America, whofe families have conti= 
nued fince the firft importation of thefe un- 
happy creatures,and whofe modes of living, 
exclufive of their flavery, are not mate- 
rially changed, are much lefs remarkable 
for the flat nofe, big lips, ugly legs, and 
long heels, than their anceltors were, or 
than thofe are who are direCtly imported 

from the fame original nation. — 
- From thefe obfervations it feems allow- 
able to infer, that though climate, man- 
ners, occupation, or imitation, cannot ma- 
terially affeG@ the form or features of the 
exifting animal; yet thefe circumftances 
becoming the lot of a feries of animals, 
may, by inducing a change in the gene- 
ral mais both of the male and female, be 
the remote caufe of a change in their pro- 
dua. And this opinion is countenanced 
by the progrefs to perfeCtion, and the ten- 
dency to degradation, in other animals ; 
and the more efpecially as thefe animals, 
deriving lefs than mankind from inge- 
nuity, and the exercife of choice,’ as well 
as 
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as from other caufes, fooner improve or 
dwindle away. But though we have thus, 
with fome intrepidity of conjecture, {po- 
ken of the remote caufes of change and 
fimilitude in form and features; and 
though we have alfo fpoken of a time 
when, and the means by which, thefe 
things may be accomplifhed, yet we have 
not one circumftance which can fuggeft 
one reafonable idea of the immediate caufe, 
or of the mode, by which thefe things 
are directly accomplifhed: Nay, though 
we know that a very evident change can 
be effected in a fingle generation by the 
union of white and black people of differ- 
ent fexes; that difeafes are effectually com- 
municated ; that peculiarities of conftitu- 
tion as well as form are continued ; and 
that the union of animals of a different 
fpecies is inefhcient; though we know 
thefe things, our conjectures are as feeble 
and unwife concerning the production of 
a Mulatto, as concerning the Laplander, 
who has confumed many ages in approxi- 


mating the extreme of degeneracy. 
Let 
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Let us, however, return to what is more 
directly the object of our enquiry; but 
we muft return to it with regret: for 
though we have wandered freely in the 
wilds of conjecture, pronenefs to this can 
fcarcely be juttified in what yet awaits 
us. Indeed, the little we know, as well as _ 
the acknowledgment of what we do not 
know, is already anticipated. 

Allowing all that we have already fup- 
pofed, and prefumed to prove, how are 
we to explain the manner in which the fe- 
male mafs is altered in its properties by 
‘the abforbed femen, and the unerring in- 
fluence of this general alteration deter- 
mined to the ovaria? There feems to be 
neceflary a correfponding difpofition, or 
attraction, between the feminal fluid of 
_ the male and the conftitution of the fe- 
male, without which they cannot act up- 
on one another; or; in other words, the 
union cannot sé productive. We have 
already taken notice of feveral circum- 
(tances, retarding or preventing the fortu- 
nate iffue of this union; and to thefe we 

may 
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may now add, that, befides the incapacity 
induced by difeafes in either fex, by dif- 
qualification in either, efpecially in the 
female, by extreme youth or age, or by 
other means lefs fubject to our obferva- 
tion, where animals of different {pecies u- 
nite, or where animals of the fame fpecies, 
but very differently nourifhed, are brought 
together, the union is unproductive; or if 
it is productive, as may happen more fre- 
quently in the latter cafe, the product tef- 
tifies a wantof energy in the firft ftage of 
conception. A woman before puberty, as 
we have already obferved, is incapable of 
impregnation: it is the fame with her af- 
ter the ceflation of the catamenia. The 
feminal fluid of the male is fometimes, 
though rarely, difqualified. Many ani- 
mals fuffer the embraces of animals of 
a different fpecies without effeét, except 
_ the horfe and afs; and thefe perhaps are. 
no more different than many of the varie= 
tues of mankind, where fecundation always 
takes place, though frequently with imbe- 
eility, and feeming reluctance, Is there 

not 
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not then a confentaneoufnefs, an attrac~ 
tion, requifite between the feminal fluid 
of the male and the general mafs of the 
female, without which impregnation can- 
‘not take place? And is not the general 
union of the two confirmed by all the 
fymptoms of~the firft ftage of pregnancy 
which come under our obfervation, as well 
as by the general effects which we have 
already noticed, as conftantly attending 
conjugal life? But admitting all this, how 
is the procefs afterwards to be completed? 
Does the feminal fluid act like deleterious 
miafmata; and is the very conception, as 
well as the parturition of the foetus a part 
of the general curfe entailed upon woman- 
kind? It is idle, however, to attempt to 
proceed farther, when we have no clue 
from reafon, experience, or analogy, to 
guide us; but we are not therefore to be- 
lieve that thefe things do, not happen, be- 
caufe we are unable to demonftrate them. 
Who has explained, even to his own con- 
viction, the properties and operation of 
the variolous, fyphilitic, or any other in- 
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fectious and multiplying virus, notwith- 
ftanding centuries have elapfed, fince phy- 
ficians well knew that many of thefe dif- 
eafes could be propagated by contigui- 
ty, concurring with predifpofing and other 
favourable circumftances ? Nay, notwith- 
ftanding the apparent fimplicity of the 
communication of venereal difeafes in par- 
ticular, their regular progrefs and effect, 
and the uncommon exertions of ingenuity 
lavifhed upon the explication of thefe dif- 
eafes ; yet who will affirm that there is one 
rational and fatisfactory theory, one hint 
of practice unconnected with abfolute 
quackery, introduced by all the literati 
who have fo afliduoufly cultivated the 
knowledge of them? Every one knows, 
that the union of the fexes in fome man- 
ner or other reproduces individuals of the 
fame order; that one kind of air and cli- 
mate produces plague, and another putrid 
or intermittent fever ; that the application 
of fire will deftroy our flefh; that ipeca- 
cuan will excite vomiting; and that cer- 
tain remedies will remove or alleviate cer- 

tain 
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tain difeafes: But though every one ven- 
tures to explain the manner in which thefe 
things happen, and the immediate means 
by which they are accomplifhed, furely 
no one has ever yet been fatisfied. In all 
indeed that has been written, or taught, 
we meet with an affected air of conviction; 
very prejudicial to the progrefs of Science, 
and too like the conviction of a mounte- 
bank {wallowing the head of a toad. 
This fituation of medical fcierice; how- 
ever, is to be lamented, and not triumph- 
ed over; efpecially as the gaudy and de- 
ceiving veil, with which indolent, conceit- 
ed, or interefted men have too long con- 
cealed its infirmities, is not likely foon to 
be torn away. 


We fhall now bring thefe fpeculations . 
to a conclufion—though we have not com- 
pletely fatisfied ourfelves, nor even madé 
the moft of the arguments which have oc- 
curred—by very briefly recapitulating the 
ideas which form the bafis of our opini- 
ons, and by bringing them, as nearly as wé 

can, 
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éan, under one point of view, that their 
force, which may here and there feem in- 
jured by the defultory manner in which 
they are ftated, may be more confpicuous, 
and, at the fame time,‘ that their weak- 
nefs may have no appearance of inten- 
tional difguife: The arguments fupport- 
ing them we fhall not recapitulate at any 
length. . 
From the nature of the feminal fluid of 
the male, and from the ftru€ture of the 
uterine fy{tem in the female, it appears, 
that that fluid cannot directly, and by 
means of that fyftem alone, even aided 
as far as it poflibly can by the male du- 
ring coition, affect the ovaria, or cannot 
meet the evolved produé of the ovaria in 
any part of that fyftem. But as the ovum 
is certainly impregnated by the feminal 
fluid of the male, and as this cannot 
happen by the direct communication of 
the uterine fy{tem, there feems to be no 
other mode by which this can be accom- 
plifhed, but by an abforption of this fluid 
into the general mafs of the female, af- 
fecting 
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feCting the whole mafs, and directed in 
its influence folely to the ovaria. The 
probability of this feems to be confirmed 
by the feminal fluid of the male liquify- 
ing gradually in the vagina; by the 
{tructure of the vagina, calculated, to e- 
very appearance, to, retard the efcape of 
the feminal fluid, and to apply its finer 
parts to the mouths of the abforbents ; 
by the certainty of a general and power- 
ful abforption, capable of being excited 
at any time, and-always going on more 
or lefs in the vagina, while in a found 
and healthy ftate; and by impregnation 
being always obviated by contrary cir- 
cumftances. The fame probability 1s al- 
fo fupported by the circumftances of the 
general mafs of the female, as favouring 
or impeding the action of the feminal 
fluid of the male; as may be inferred 
from the evident effects of coition, either 
refpecting health or difeafe, independent | 
of impregnation—from fome of the caufes 
and cures of fterility, and of other dif- 
eafes in the female—from the firft fymp- 
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toms of impregnation—and from the im- 
poffibility of impregnation in certain cir- 
cumftances, even when the female muft 
be allowed to be qualified by the moft 
unequivocal health and foundnefs of con- 
ftitution, The fame probability is alfo 
fupported by diffeCtions.. Thefe thew 
what the female alone is capable of ; and 
they {how alfo the period intervening be- 
tween impregnation and the evolution of 
the ovum, and the progrefg and change 
which the ovum exhibits before it efcapes 
from the ovaria. And, in fine, family- 
temper, likenefs, and difeafe, all feem to 
corroborate this opinion, 


THE END, 
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